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THE CALVARY 


September 16, 1912 


Loud chimes wake me. They resonate as if announcing the height of midday 
or offering praise to Saint Sebastian the Martyr, the town's patron saint. 
However, the reason for the ringing has nothing to do with the hour or any 
religious tribute. It is instead a gesture of defiance against the trespassers, a 
plea for the restoration of peace from those who have suffered. 


Everything suggests that the wrongdoers have fled, I tell myself. 


I open my eyes, and the first thing on my mind is Narciso's well-being. 
With the swiftness of a blink, my motherly hands glide over the folds of my 
shawl, ensuring the boy has stopped trembling. To my relief, the warmth of 
his head, nestled on my lap as he did when he was a newborn, reassures me 
that he has managed to fall asleep, silencing his deep regret. 


Just hours earlier, like a hysterical hen refusing to yield to another farmer, 
we had pecked aggressively at the hand promising less feed for a higher 
perch, even robbing any trace of faith in human kindness. Had it not been for 
a whisper of courage—I choose to believe it was dictated by the same Lord 
who forgives all—we would have been forced to squander the essence of who 
we are, the sum of all we have lived, only to be laid under a heap of manure, 
left to decay at the mercy of worms. 


Though it is easy for me to compare that anguish to the one I felt the day 
my dear mother died—since no moment has passed so slowly or painfully 
since then—I know it would diminish my love for her and the honor that 
defines her, given the even crueller way she met her end. 


Once again, I focus on the calming rhythm of the bells as they begin to 
subside, soothing myself with the thought that the worst is over. I straighten 
my back in an attempt to stand, but it seems molded to the tree trunk, warning 
me that we've been immobile for far too many hours. 


"Jovita! Wake up!" Ruperto shouts from the highest point of the tree. 
"I'm awake," I reply. 
"Then wake Narciso. Tell him it's time to go." 


There's no need to wake him. At the command, the boy sits up and wipes 
the drool from his cheek with his sleeve, leaving a damp patch on my skirt. 
His tender eyes, swollen with anguish, cling to mine with the same intensity 


as when we ran amid the chaos. 


"It's all over now, m'ijo," I whisper, stroking his thick, abundant hair. 
"Come on, help me up." 


With the devotion of a prayer, I take his small hand, which can barely bear 
a quarter of my weight, and as a token of gratitude, I plant a kiss on his 
forehead. 


Like any good mother, whose deepest belief is in the unity of family 
above material things, I plead with heaven to allow me to exchange all my 
good deeds for the forgiveness of a greater sin—a mortal one. Yet, I am also 
grateful for the courage we were granted and the blessing of a good refuge on 
the outskirts of the town: 


"I know a good place where you can hide until these scoundrels are gone," 
the garrison chief told us after we encountered him on our way. He was 
galloping at full speed toward the outskirts, his mission clear in his mind. 


"Blessed be," I responded hastily, noticing Ruperto staring blankly into 
the void. My husband seemed to have begun that muting process in which 
hens, when deprived of their usual coop, find refuge in the most inaccessible 
corner only to gradually fall silent. 


We reached an orchard where saplings and quince trees were plentiful. 
Before leaving us behind, isolated in what seemed like an Eden by the edge of 
a stream, the garrison chief wanted to confirm the intentions we had shared 
with him hours earlier. 


"Ruperto, you witnessed how my men fought until the last shot. But as 
glad as I am that several of you miraculously made it out alive, I must ask you 
something: what brought you here, aside from wanting to sell your goods? I 
ask because most of the peddlers abandoned the ravine as soon as the ruckus 
started." 


His question didn't take me by surprise. In times like these, full of 
discontent and resentment, anyone would doubt strangers—particularly since 


we had come from the municipal seat under hurried conditions, without even 
a mule or colt to move us, to a place where even the locals seem to undervalue 
the appeal of their heritage. 


"I had to meet someone,” Ruperto replied with the same serious look he 
uses to charm the lonely monotony of the market, leaving his explanation 
lacking. 


" 


"Well, watch your backs, 
his bag. "Here, take it." 


added the garrison chief, pulling a rope from 


"And what do I need a rope for?" Ruperto asked, confused. 


"It's so you can tie yourself securely to the tree and not fall. Did you really 
think I'd let you get away without putting you to work? Keep an eye out and 
make sure no one sneaks in. Otherwise, I suggest showing your face—it'll end 
the problem right away." 


Since then, an entire night has passed. Ruperto climbs down from the tree 
and brushes off his pants as if embarrassed for us to see him rubbing his sore 
backside. He refrains from commenting on what happened or anything he 
might have seen from up there. 


"Come on, let's get out of here," he orders. 


Crossing the gate of tranquility back into the path of our bitterness, I let 
out a long exhale, shedding the courage I had been leaning on. My throat feels 
like a dense thistle, its spines scratching everything in their path. I gather a 
mouthful of saliva to wet my cracked lips, but a hardened layer of dust 
absorbs it as soon as I smear my tongue across them. Tears that taste of sweat 
and salt, I think to myself. They threaten to spill again, to leave me collapsed 
on the ground. 


In the middle of the street lie strangers who have nothing in common 
except a look of mercy on their faces and an air of surrender in their open 
palms. 


"Goodness gracious!" I exclaim, covering my mouth to avoid scaring 
Narciso. I focus on gripping his hand as tightly as I can, until my knuckles 
threaten to split from the strain. Poor boy, I think, he's been through enough 
after what happened yesterday. 


The blood spilled forms a small stream, coursing freely along the veins of 
the path. It would be cowardly of me to try and avoid it just to keep from 
staining myself. Whether victims or not, there's no point in passing judgment. 
Instead, I pray to heaven that they're in a better place. 


With every step we take, fear thickens in the air. The worn soles of my 
shoes, beaten down by everyday use, alert me to every stone underfoot, every 


discarded garment, every bullet fired. 


I feel as if something is tugging at my shawl: it's grown heavy, 
suffocating, and it stirs up a thirst even worse than the one I've been chewing 
on since yesterday. Everything becomes more unbearable when I realize that 
Ruperto, with his lips tightly shut, has yet to say anything about where we're 
headed. 


The town, nestled among ravines and farmland with adobe homes 
scattered along narrow streets, isn't large enough to suggest we'll be walking 
for miles. The streets can be counted on one hand. At the center stands the 
church of Saint Sebastian Martyr, and in front, the Constitution Plaza. 


I glance ahead to gauge how far we've come. Then, raising my gaze 
higher, I feel the weight of my crusty eyes, heavy with sleep, falling open: 
intense plumes of smoke rise, whirlwinds of ash dissipating into the horizon. 
All those poor people, I tell myself, and now, on top of it all, their homes 
burned to the ground. 


Two blocks later, the smell of burning intensifies. Once again, I'm taken 
hostage by the sinister memory of what claimed my mother's life years ago. 
We pass in front of a shop—I can't tell what kind. It might have been a 
haberdashery or a grain store. There's nothing inside to hint at its former 
existence. The flames have consumed everything, leaving it a brick oven. 
There's an abundance of rubble, which crumbles with the groan of dry leaves 
underfoot. 


"Where are we going?" I ask Ruperto. "Back to the inn?" 


The path seems to stretch endlessly, as he offers no response—not even a 
simple grunt. Not even witnessing this earns me the grace of a lie or, at the 
very least, an insult, but I won't hold it against him. He seems lost in his own 
battle, wrestling with his burdens. Perhaps I haven't pressed him hard enough, 
but his expression tells me there's nothing to do but match his pace and 
suppress any cries of the soul in favor of his resolve. 


I cling to a vision of him to keep my sanity intact: I imagine a younger 
Ruperto. The one who, when we began courting, ended every letter with, 
"Yours, without question, until death." The one who stood for hours at his 
shop's doorway, waiting to catch a glimpse of me as I walked by. That's the 
man I fell in love with and still love, but someone malicious has disturbed 
him, stripping him of his peace. 


I'm the one keeping the remnants of our love alive, like a candle burning 
in a corner of offerings. When this ordeal is over, we'll return to our daily 
chores, bound by chains of platinum and gold, grateful to still be together. 
We'll heal the wounds we've suffered, indulge in even the smallest of our 


whims, and add this horrible chapter to our shared memories—to use as a 
crutch in difficult times. Every time we argue, we'll look back and laugh like a 
child, like Narciso, at how absurd and foolish it is to curse each other. 


"It's not worth it, Jovita,” he'll tell me. "We've been through worse." 


I cling to that hope as much as I can, until my senses won't allow me to 
anymore. 


As soon as we round the corner, I notice a crowd gathered around the 
main plaza. Their cries echo, like a farewell to a departing friend at a train 
station, pondering the impossibility of meeting again. I cover Narciso's eyes; I 
can think of nothing else to do. Not that it will shield him from the complexity 
of the situation, from an irreparable wound, from an irreversible blow. 


Overwhelmed, I glance again: a heap of remains lies in the center, resting 
like a lifeless lagoon atop a dormant volcano. The bodies have been lowered 
from the ash trees, their ropes loosened; their faces hold the color of the 
setting sun, their necks the hue of dawn. They are being prepared for 
redemption through songs and prayers, to be returned to the embrace of their 
loved ones. 


How did we end up in the middle of all this? 1 wonder, questioning 
whether to blame Ruperto. If so, I should be the first to feel guilty. After all, it 
was I who offered to help; I who yielded. I'm not as strong as I thought I was. 
I'm made of dry soil, of second-rate adobe, of clay mixed with so little straw 
that it would crumble under the slightest drizzle. 


A deep, robust thud startles me: my own heart, pitying me. 
"Poor you,” it whispers, "you're the one who has to bear all this." 


I accept my grief with a clenched jaw, but my composure shatters, and a 
pout spreads across my face. 


I catch Narciso's attention: his bright eyes brim with tears, like two small 
wells of water. But as I peer into them, they offer me a glimmer of hope, as 
only a child can. Perhaps this isn't my fault, I reflect, wiping my face with the 
edge of my shawl. Wickedness doesn't target the weak; it preys on the brave. 
It's like a bedbug in a mat, invisible until the itch takes over. 


The crowd begins to clear the plaza. Perhaps they've finished identifying 
their dead, I think. Meanwhile, Ruperto stops in his tracks. Mouth agape, he 
looks at me, as though ready to spill whatever has been clogging his throat. 
With his calloused fingertips, hardened like the barren mining hills where only 
guayule shrubs grow, he traces every bump on his face, leaving red marks 
from the pressure. 


"What's going on, Ruperto?" I ask. "What's the matter?" 


In the more than ten years I've been his wife, enduring the incoherencies 
that come with it, I've never seen him react like this—not even when he 
learned his appearance would never be the same. 


THE HENS 


City of Zacatecas 
September 14, 1912 


At the foot of Bufa Hill, the bells of the cathedral announce nine in the 
morning. On my way to the chicken coop, my legs move swiftly, and my 
steps are firm, a result of the daily routine of running up and down while 
tending to the chores of a home built on a sloping piece of land. 


Since the last step of the staircase is three times higher than the others, I 
plant one sandal inside and leave the other outside to keep my balance, 
mindful of the items I'm carrying: the copper pot I usually use to make guava 
paste, and a piece of lye soap I found drying next to the wood-fired stove. 


I find Narciso sitting on one of the wooden feeders, surrounded by a flock 
of hungry chicks, clambering over one another to bask in his affection. I 
notice he feeds them the same way he did when he was three years old: 
picking them up one by one onto his lap and counting the grains he places in 
the palm of his hand. Habits die hard, I think to myself. 


Not long ago, the boy believed that the more grains he fed them, the faster 
they would grow. His intention had been to prevent just that; he feared the 
chicks would forget him, especially after he had cared for them since they 
hatched. However, as soon as their feathers turned brown, they stopped 
following him with the same admiration. Lend them your wings and your 
beak, and you'll be left without flight and song, I think, recalling the saying 
my mother, her voice hoarse from a lifelong cold, used when people took 
advantage of her generosity. 


I bend my knees to place the pot on the ground, but a breeze stirs my long 
cotton skirt. It warns me that the heat will soon intensify, as the sun's rays 
begin to prick the skin, though the shade still feels cold. 


As I search for the gourd submerged at the bottom of the water trough, I 
mentally review my to-do list. Not only do I need to give the boy a good 
scrubbing, but I also have to prepare a dish worthy of the national festivities. 
If it weren't for tomorrow being the anniversary of Mexico's independence, I'd 
just boil some beans and wash his head, face, and neck, tipping him over the 
old enamel basin in the corner of my room. 


The sound of water catches Narciso's attention. He flashes a modest smile, 
knowing the tub will soon be ready. 


"This boy!" | mutter under my breath. "Only pays attention when it suits 


" 


him. 

In the clear morning light, I notice his features have changed: his cheeks 
have grown fuller, and his nose is broader. Yet he still resembles his father in 
the days when the man prided himself on his unmatched looks. Narciso has 
the same triangular eyebrows and prominent dark circles as his father, like 
those of a great horned owl, and his skin is so brown it contrasts sharply with 
any of the white shirts I buy him. 


Is he old enough to bathe himself? | wonder. Of course not! My boy is still 
so little. 


Just yesterday, he proved he's still the same dependent, indecisive child as 
always. In exchange for a coin, I entrusted him with the task of plucking the 
chickens, hoping to avoid the most tedious part of preparing the chicken stew 
I'd been craving. 


"Look, m'ijo," I said, showing him a one-peso coin. "I'll give it to you on 
the condition that you take care of butchering the chickens whenever needed." 


"A peso? Really?" he replied, his excitement overflowing. "I wish my dad 
paid me like this!" 


"Yes, but it's not for spending,” I warned him. "Look at it—it's a horse- 
peso coin. You don't see many of these in circulation anymore." 


I showed him the reverse: the Mexican coat of arms beneath the 
inscription of the United Mexican States, and then the obverse: a woman on 
horseback, holding an oak branch and a torch. 


"Symbols of strength and courage,” I explained, though I was lying; I 
wasn't entirely sure. Vanity led me to imagine that if I were that woman on 
horseback—with a chiseled chin, sharp nose, and wavy hair—I'd want people 
to see me with similar virtues, with respect. 


When Narciso took the coin, he polished its surface with a little saliva, 
sharing my fascination with it. The engraving, casting shadows and glints, 
made the figure appear almost alive. Her intentions were clear, her features 
determined, and she gazed backward with a victorious look, as if leaving 
behind something that had oppressed her. 


"Come on, m'ijo," I pressed him. "Go fetch me a chicken so I can show 
you how it's done." 


Moments later, from the kitchen window, I watched Narciso chase after a 
chicken, grabbing it by the legs like a raffle prize. Yet, contrary to my 
expectations, just when I thought he would bring it back, the boy pulled the 
coin from his pocket and, with calculated precision, tossed it into the air, 
keeping his eyes on it the whole time. When it landed, he squatted down to 
inspect the result. Upon realizing it wasn't what he'd hoped for, he let out a cry 
of frustration, letting the chicken escape. It didn't take me long to realize there 


was something more complex behind that innocent game. 


"Narciso, what are you doing?” I shouted, raising my voice more than 
usual. "And the chicken I asked you for?" 


"I don't know which one to pick," he replied, swinging his hands from side 
to side. 


"And what does that have to do with wasting time?" 
"I'm playing heads or tails and leaving it up to chance." 


Hearing that didn't sit well with me. My thick, scythe-shaped eyebrows 
stayed in place, but my voice cracked under the weight of my frustration. 


"Oh, m'jyo," I scolded, disappointed. "Is that how you're going to be when 
you grow up? Leaving everything to chance?" 


While it might have been better to let him continue his harmless game 
without making a big deal of it, I didn't want him to grow into a man whose 
weak and irresponsible character led him to neglect his duties, no matter how 
trivial they might seem. Besides, I couldn't bear to lose one of my best 
chickens due to his naivety and lack of judgment. 


"Look, you know them well. Pick the one that lays the fewest eggs," I 
ordered him sternly. "That way, I'll still have enough for lunch." 


Lost in thought about that incident, I find myself distracted, losing track of 
time. As I prepare for his bath, the soap, softened by my rough hands, has 
completely dissolved, turning the water cloudy. How foolish, 1 think to 
myself. But just as I'm about to reach for more soap, a sound I haven't heard 
in months forces me to postpone the ritual: 


Knock, knock, knock. 
How strange, I think. 


Narciso exchanges a glance with me. His wide eyes, like those of a 
Zacatecan barn owl, tell me he's come to the same conclusion: the knocking is 
coming from the neighboring mansion. There's only one knocker around here, 
its echoes fading like heavenly whispers into the large courtyard of that estate. 
It's nothing like ours—lacking a knocker, our door leaves anyone's knuckles 
sore. 


Would they be looking for him again? I wonder. I straighten up quickly, 
and faster than a drop of water evaporates on barren ground, I fill my lungs 
with air and rush blindly down the twenty-seven steps from the coop to the 
entrance. 


When I arrive, I crack the door open, hoping to find one of the neighbor's 


clients, but instead, I see a man pacing outside, as if unsure who to address or 
where to go. Judging by his attire, I figure he must be one of the couriers from 
the federal telegraph company. I categorize them with the town's lunatics and 
vagabonds, but I realize I've never seen this one before. Must be new, I think. 


Like a lizard perched on the edge of a wall, I observe him in complete 
silence, enjoying the intrigue of the unknown. I hesitate whether to wait for 
him to notice me or to offer him my advice first. However, from the way the 
courier leans against the gate, pressing his ear to it like a deaf priest in a 
confessional, I quickly gather that his only focus is on pleading with the little 
steel lion knocker, harder and more insistently than before, to summon 
someone to attend to him. Stubborn, I think. 


With the timidity of a turtle retreating into its cracked shell, I poke my 
head out, hands still wet, and impatiently call out to him: 


"Excuse me! The man who lives there isn't home." 


Lacking additional information, that old worry about the landlord's 
whereabouts creeps back into my mind: "Oh, Don Marciano, what could have 
become of you? It's been nearly three months now without a single word. I 
just hope you're alright." 


The last time I saw him, he stopped by to let me know he'd be away for a 
couple of weeks, hinting that he was off on one of his frequent trips to Mexico 
City, likely to shop for the fine clothes he always wore. 


Standing on the same pothole where the courier now looks at me with a 
bored expression, Don Marciano was dressed in his usual long wool coat that 
reached his knees and a bowler hat that made him look more like a mushroom 
than a gentleman. Rather than bidding farewell, his real purpose seemed to be 
asking me to clean his entrance in case a drunk relieved himself there— 
though he already knew I'd do it willingly regardless. 


"It's no trouble, Don Marciano," I assured him, glancing at the few 
belongings he carried. "Don't worry... I'll keep your gate clean. Judging by 
your bag, you're in and out wherever you go; just the one suitcase." 


"I'm not sure yet, but I may need to find myself a maid or someone 
trustworthy to look after my house. We'll see... you're always so obliging, 
Jovita... thank you," he added with a smile of appreciation. 


Though I resisted the urge to keep chatting or ask him about the places he 
often visited, it didn't seem appropriate to press him: I’m not his godmother, I 
told myself. 


The festivities of Saint John Baptist and the Re-enactment of the Battle 
between Moors and Christians came and went, followed by those of the 


Virgin of Patrocinio, but Don Marciano never returned. "May heaven watch 
over him," I used to pray, even though I never approved of his habit of 
bringing loud men and women into his mansion and holing up for weekends 
under its tall, echoing tile and beam ceilings, coated with lime plaster and 
supported by walls a meter thick. 


Just last week, I peeked out from the balcony to see if he'd come back. But 
seeing no one with their feet propped up on the desk, I felt an overwhelming 
impulse to shatter the glass with the beam we use to secure our door. It was as 
if greed had overtaken me, or the devil himself had tempted me to seize the 
place—as though being his tenant for the last ten years gave me the right to do 
so. 


Regardless of any absolution the priest might have given me, such a 
privilege would have saved us from dealing with the muddy river that streams 
down our stairs every time it rains in Zacatecas, forcing us to open the door to 
let the mess flow out. 


"I'm looking for Ruperto A..." the courier clarifies, stumbling over the 
odd surname marked by diaeresis on the envelope. 


"You're in luck—that's my husband," I reply. "But he's not here. He heads 
out early to..." 


"Here?" he interrupts, looking me up and down. "I was told to look for a 
nice house with a white facade." 


"Well, you see, both properties belong to the same owner," I explain. 


Still doubtful, the courier looks around, his eyes darting like someone 
trying to catch grasshoppers on a windy, steep hill. One house boasts quarry 
stone frames around the entrances and decorative brackets along the roof’s 
edge, while the other, neglected, appears to be built to block an alley and 
features a small door that forces anyone to stoop to enter. 


"Here!" the courier exclaims, thrusting an envelope made of soft, almost 
transparent paper toward me. "I hope you're not fabricating this to meddle in 


others' affairs." 


Why would he think I'd do such a thing? I wonder. Annoyed, I rub my wet 
hands against my skirt and quickly take the document so his outstretched hand 
won't tire. Yet even after I've taken it, I notice he's in no rush to leave— 
perhaps expecting a tip for going above and beyond in his efforts. 


However, even if I had a spare cent on hand, I wouldn't give it to him. His 
attitude toward me reminded me of the early days when Ruperto and I first 
arrived in Zacatecas. Back then, I went door to door selling black corn 
tortillas to help with expenses, but no one would buy them, fearing they might 
be harmful. Those were hard times, when indignity couldn't be squeezed into 
even the single box we owned. 


I look for a way to appear distracted: I kneel down and pretend my sandal 
is causing an itch on my ankle. At the same time, I comfort myself with the 
thought that his employers will compensate him well enough, given that he 
works for a sector funded by American investment, freeing me from any guilt. 
Soon, the courier leaves, and I close the door, watching him turn the corner 
before locking it behind me. 


Once inside, I turn the envelope over and over, like a half-burned corn 
tortilla. I search for a word—anything—that might reveal the sender. 
However, my lack of experience with such things leaves me with nothing but 
my husband's name and our street, printed in faint, thin ink on the front. 


Who could have sent it? 1 wonder. Could it be Don Marciano, trying to 
warn us of something? Or perhaps one of the suppliers made a mistake with 
the address? 


Because of the nature of his work, Ruperto frequently receives telegrams, 
but they're always delivered to the market where he has his shawl stall. 
Through those, he communicates with his suppliers, informing them of the 
quantities he needs, wiring payment, and receiving shipments by rail. I also 
know the message couldn't have come from his distant family; for reasons 
unknown to me, he's never kept in touch with them. Whenever I ask if he has 
cousins or uncles, he simply replies: 


"Ah, Jovita, just make sure we've got a roof over our heads and food on 
the table every day." 


As I consider returning to what I'd left unfinished upstairs, I try to 
convince myself it isn't my place to open the telegram and learn its contents. 
Yet, before I place my foot on the first step, I glance at the sky and notice the 
sun's rays warming more insistently, just as I'd predicted. 


"Jovita, you only need to hold the envelope up to the light to see through 
it," my conscience tempts me, taking advantage of the circumstances. 


"Coo-cooo, coo-cooo... don't do it,” chirps a voice. 
It's the white-winged dove, I tell myself. 


"What are you doing here, little bird?" I murmur. "It's been a while since 
you've visited." 


Perched on the dividing wall, my mysterious guest—who occasionally 
graces me with her presence—has arrived at just the right moment to express 
her disapproval. She reminds me, as always, to hold fast to my values, 
whether here, there, or as far away as the Sonoran Desert. Then, with a brief, 
satisfied trill, she lets the wind carry her off. 


Judging by the northern current, I conclude she's headed toward the 
cathedral towers, where she'll likely spend the rest of the day purifying her 
finely outlined wings. Inspired by her, a better idea comes to me: 


"M'iyo!" I call out, raising my voice. 


Narciso appears at the top of the stairs, holding a chick carefully, afraid it 
might slip from his grasp. 


"What's wrong?" he asks, noticing the type of envelope I'm holding near 
my prune-like eyes. 


"Come with me to see your father." 

"What for?" he asks, confused. "I told him I'd help him at noon." 
"To take him something important." 

"And the bath?" 


"Tomorrow," I reply, remembering an excuse my mother used to give 
when I'd beg her to bathe me: "Just remember, the peel protects the stick." 


THE MARKET 


City of Zacatecas 
September 14, 1912 


I consider myself a woman of shawls: I live off them, I shield myself with 
them, I identify with them. Every morning, before crossing the sheet that 
divides the bedroom from the kitchen, I open the dresser to select one. They're 
gifts from Ruperto, mostly for my saint's day or when he receives new stock 
from the suppliers. 


I have so many, of all kinds, yet I always choose the same ones: white, 
black, and gray. 


I entertain the notion that bright colors don't suit my personality. They'd 
make me uncomfortable, as if presenting an incorrect image of myself, their 
vibrancy potentially evoking societal prejudice. 


This morning, before Narciso and I head to the market, I quickly step into 
the bedroom and swap the gray shawl I'm wearing for a black one with small 
dots—my everyday mantilla for Mass and mourning activities. I cover my 
hair with it and drape one end over my chest so it won't slip during the 
journey. 


I toy with the possibility that I might need to brace myself for bad news, 
such as the death of Don Marciano, though I leave open the chance that it 
could concern something Ruperto hasn't yet shared with me. 


"Come on, m'ijo, let's go!" I call to Narciso, who is taking his time closing 
the gate to keep the chickens from escaping. 


Moments later, we're on our way. As we progress, the essence of 
Zacatecas surrounds us—the municipal capital of the state and the shining 
queen of silver production since the 16th century. Commercial houses, 
occupying the ground floors of colonial-style buildings with carved stone 
facades and wrought-iron balconies, loom over the narrow cobblestone 
sidewalks, a living testament to Spanish influence. Everything suggests today 
will be a busy day in Zacatecas, even though the shops opened just an hour 
ago. 


Keeping pace with the hurried pedestrians, we also have to dodge water 
carriers with their hanging clay jars, blocking our path as they supply the 
merchants along the main thoroughfare. The merchants, puffing away like 
locomotives, are served without pause. 


"And what about us? We just have to wait," I grumble to the boy, 
frustrated that we're given no consideration. 


We're forced down onto the roadway, where muleteers jostle to be the first 
to move forward. The craftier ones pull their carts along the steel rails meant 
for the mule-drawn tram. It's as if the people of Zacatecas are rushing to 
finish their errands before the revelry of the patriotic celebrations, crowding 
the streets, I think. 


Before crossing the main plaza of Zacatecas, I click my tongue, as I 
always do when things don't go my way. Narciso agrees, slowing his pace and 
throwing me a suspicious look. 


It's precisely the hour when some men congregate like bees around a cup 
of beer. Beneath the lush trees, drunk and at their peak, they sprawl on 
benches, muttering among themselves under gilded charro hats. 


Based on prior experiences, I suspect their approach toward the opposite 
sex lacks subtlety. Still, since I'm accompanied, I see no risk in wishing them 
a good day—not because I actually care, but because curiosity about who they 
are has gotten the better of me, even if it means treading on muddy ground. 


"Excuse me, good morning," I greet them in passing, briskly. 


"Look, it's Ruperto's lady," one of them says mockingly. "Don't be rude, 
boys, say hello." 


"Good morning..." they all reply, stifling their laughter. 


What's Cenobio doing drunk at this hour? | wonder, recognizing the man 
with the crooked nose and one eye more prominent than the other. Poor Donia 
Celestina must be overwhelmed with all the work. 


Without further speculation, I grab Narciso's hand firmly and quicken our 
pace until we're out of earshot of any potential offense. 


At the corner, we pass by the Cathedral of the Assumption of Mary of 
Zacatecas. I ask the Virgin for the news I'm carrying to be good. I take a brief 
moment to honor the memory of my mother, clutching the scapular of the 
Virgin of Candelaria hanging around my neck, and I cross myself before the 
statues of the apostles and the four Latin church fathers adorning the lace-like 
carvings of the facade. 


Finally, we proceed over the cobblestones and find ourselves at the 
entrance to the Zacatecas market. As we step inside, I notice a sudden 
darkness due to the change in lighting. I furrow my brow and rub my eyes, 
adjusting to the light filtering through the central skylight of the market's 
Catalan-style arched roof. 


We move briskly through the narrow aisles, wishing the vendors a good 
day, when suddenly, a distressed voice stops us in our tracks: 


"Jovita!" 


Speak of the devil; if he doesn't show his head, he'll show his tail, I think, 
as I see Dofia Celestina approaching us, her hands tucked into her apron. 


"How are you, Dofia Celestina? How's everything going?" I ask. 


Judging by her confessional-like expression, I predict she's about to 
unload her latest troubles, likely related to her marital woes. 


"You seem to be in a hurry," she hints. 
"Not at all. Tell me," I reply. 


"You won't believe it! Yesterday, I caught the fruit lady staring at my 
husband with way too much interest. I may be absentminded, but I'm not 
stupid. I don't know what they've got going on." 


Like a spotted toad, Narciso puffs up his cheeks, ready to blurt out that we 
just saw her husband loitering with his friends in the main square. 


However, with a firm squeeze of his hand, I signal for him not to be 
insolent, as it seems the subject will come up soon enough. 


"You don't know, Dofia Jovita, but I gave him quite the scolding,” Dofia 
Celestina whispers, glancing toward the supposed offender as she arranges a 
pyramid of prickly pears. "I told him to settle down and not even think about 
entertaining her nonsense." 


"You did the right thing, Dofia Celestina," I reassure her, offering support. 
"In your place, I might have done the same." 


"Oh, Jovita!" she adds, leaning forward slightly to match my height. 
"Cenobio didn't come home to sleep last night. At least you don't have to 
worry about such things—Rupertito turned out so good and hardworking that 
no one has to watch over him like a little boy." 


Hearing that, I don't know whether to fake a smile or stay silent. Although 
I know Dojia Celestina's intentions are kind and that her only goal in life is to 
make those around her happy, her remark about Ruperto fails to flatter me. I, 
more than anyone, know what many merchants think of my husband, 
including her: that he's a weak man deserving of pity rather than respect, 
someone whose peculiar appearance, barely understood by others, means he's 
not taken seriously—even if they were to catch him smiling at every married 
woman in this city. 


"Oh, Dofia Celestina, don't even get me started," I reply, making sure the 
telegram tucked into my skirt remains secure. 


With the ebb and flow of merchants passing by, I have no choice but to 
step aside to avoid blocking the way. 


Dofia Celestina launches into a whirlwind of emotions, driven mostly by 
her desire to change Cenobio's behavior. On the other hand, and not for lack 
of interest, my thoughts remain on the telegram and whatever it might be 
hiding. My ability to empathize with her wanes: compared to the flailing of 
her arms, the meaning of her words fades into the background, while her 
breath, heavy with cilantro, grows more noticeable. 


In moments like this, a condescending tone might help me cope, but being 
rude isn't in my nature. As a mark of good manners, I carry the memory of my 
mother's sharp slaps whenever she caught me being inattentive toward others. 


Thus, my priorities take a sudden turn: comforting Dofia Celestina 
becomes number one, relegating the troubling news of the telegram to second 
place. Meanwhile, Narciso, seemingly unable to handle the monotony, frees 


his clammy hand from mine and shakes it to rid it of the sweat accumulated 
during the journey. 


He takes a few steps forward, intending to move ahead, but his movement 
doesn't escape my notice. 


"M'ijo, hold on," I call out. When he turns back, I toy with the idea of 
pulling out the envelope and giving it to him, but I hesitate. "Actually, you go 
on ahead. I'll catch up in a moment." 


What if he loses it on the way,1 think, or worse, decides to open it 
himself? 


In the end, Narciso moves off to the other side of the aisle, far from the 
fruits and vegetables where few bother to linger due to the shadows. 


THE TELEGRAM 


City of Zacatecas 
September 14, 1912 


Beyond Don Gabino's box of dried chilies, Narciso makes his way toward our 
stall. Seeing me occupied, he hides behind a mound of guajillo chilies, 
thinking I haven't noticed him. I mutter mathematical calculations to myself 
as I eagerly drag the pen across the paper. 


"Twenty-four times two, forty-eight; minus forty percent..." 
"Chato!" he grumbles behind me, grabbing me by the waist to startle me. 


"You little rascal!" I exclaim, giving him a playful smack on the head. 
"Let this be the last time you call me that and disrespect me like that," I warn. 
"Next time, I won't share anything with you." 


"Forgive me," he replies, lowering his gaze. "What's wrong with calling 
you that? Didn't you tell me the other day that's what they used to call you?" 


I don't answer him. Why bother? It's not worth stopping what I'm doing to 
explain what doesn't need explaining. Instead, I focus on completing the 
calculation I'd left unfinished: forty-eight, minus forty percent. 


"Chato!" I hear again, faint and far away. But I ignore it—I keep 
multiplying the number by the percentage and dividing it by a hundred. 


"Chato? Where are you?..." 
"Leave me alone," I mutter. 
"Chato..." 

Oh, be quiet, I think. 


It's not Narciso calling me this time. Because of him, now I hear his voice 
instead. 


"Chato, here you are," he exclaimed, pushing me with his shoulder to sit 
next to me on the stone step outside the house. "What are you doing here 
sitting all by yourself?" 


"Watching people go by," I replied. 


"Don't you get bored?" 


"No," I answered with a smile. 


I remember it vividly. That was no ordinary day—something important 
happened that unexpectedly changed the course of his life, and mine along 
with it. 


After ruffling my hair in a circle, he lit the cigarette he always kept tucked 
behind his ear, signaling the end of his workday after soaking the last batch of 
salted hides. Then, calmly stretching his legs, he too began watching the 
people passing by on their way to six o'clock Mass. 


At that time, he and I lived in Irapuato, a small town in central Mexico, 
about one hundred eighty-five miles northwest of Mexico City. During pre- 
Hispanic times, the area had echoed with the footsteps of Chichimeca and 
Purépecha peoples. However, with the arrival of the Spanish, the settlement 
transformed into a ranching station, gradually expanding into a network of 
haciendas and ranches supplying goods to other cities and mining centers in 
the region. 


The developing community boasted a hospital, churches, and wide, 
uneven cobblestone streets in colonial style. 


One of those houses was ours, a property large enough to share space with 
a tannery. It was located in Santiaguito, one of the oldest neighborhoods in 
Irapuato, named for its small chapel built in the early 19th century beside a 
cemetery that held victims of the "great cholera outbreak." 


I remember it like a dream. Everything seemed beautiful to me: the sky, 
the sun, the moon, and the shooting stars. I took great delight in walking 
through the plazas, gardens, streets, and temples. 


In that state of admiration that every child experiences, I slowly became 
aware of the large number of relatives making up my generation. This was no 
surprise, considering my grandfather Nazario, a tanner from a neighboring 
hacienda, had started a family with my grandmother Isabel—a widow with six 
children, two decades his senior. 


"Chato," he said, "let me tell you something—I never wanted to work with 
leather like your grandpa did. May God rest his soul." He lit another cigarette 
with the glowing end of the last one. "But in any case, you do what you can." 
After taking a deep drag, he exhaled a plume of smoke and added, "Times 
aren't what they used to be. Commerce has changed, and people don't buy 
from just anyone anymore. Sometimes, not even learning from others or 
offering cheaper prices is enough to get ahead." 


At the time, I didn't fully grasp what he was saying. But from the hurried 
way he filled the air around us with smoke, like a dying campfire, I could tell 
something was weighing on him: the fruits of his labor were no longer 


profitable. J understand now, I think to myself. 


During the presidency of Porfirio Diaz, the railway system expanded 
rapidly, which impacted the demand he once enjoyed. He had earned a good 
reputation for producing suede and leather charro pants. However, as other 
manufacturers took advantage of new markets opened by the railways, 
industrializing and distributing leather goods more quickly, he could no 
longer compete. 


"Oh, God, what am I going to do now?" he wondered aloud, checking to 
make sure his cigarette was still lit. "I'll have to figure something out... as 
long as your grandpa doesn't get upset and come tugging at my feet in the 
middle of the night." 


Resigned but forcing a laugh, he chuckled heartily, and I joined in, 
imitating him. The idea of his father cursing him and calling him a fool—as 
he often did, though seldom lovingly—amused him. 


"You, my Chato, I'd never call you that. To me, you'll always be my little 
Chatito." 


Unaware that inspiration was about to knock on our door, he stubbed out 
his cigarette and turned his attention back to the passersby. One of them was 
his half-brother, Evaristo, the owner of a successful haberdashery in the main 
square. From across the street, Evaristo greeted us with a tip of his hat. On his 
arm was Audelia, his wife, serious and unwilling to turn her head. She stood 
out with a hip-hugging skirt and a black lace parasol under the orange sky. 


"The sun's not even that strong,” he muttered discreetly as he returned the 
greeting. 


What dictated the future of his trade—and mine—happened shortly after. 


A bit further down the street, in the middle of the road, a young woman 
walked barefoot with a bundle pressed to her chest. The way it was wrapped 
with a shawl tied across her front clearly outlined the shape of a sleeping 
baby. But suddenly, the knot came undone without warning, and the baby 
slipped from the sanctuary where time itself seemed to pause. If the woman 
hadn't reacted immediately, catching the baby by its tiny foot, he would have 
fallen to the ground, and something tragic might have occurred. 


We were all startled, but none more than her. In an unfamiliar tongue, she 
screamed and then hugged her child tightly, dropping to her knees. The baby 
drew in enough air to burst into wails, drawing the attention of those walking 
along the sidewalk. For several seconds, amidst cries and soothing whispers, 
we watched the young mother struggle with what appeared to be a shawl at 
the end of its useful life. 


"Sefiora!" he called out anxiously. "That shawl is all worn out. What you 
need is a new one." 


The woman, her dark sweat stains visible, looked at us with suspicion. 


"Wait there a moment,” he ordered, heading into the house. A few seconds 
later, he emerged with the shawl he had once used to tell me the story of my 
earliest days. 


The garment, yellowed from age but originally white, smelled of 
chamomile and damp earth—two of my favorite scents. 


"Don't give it away!" I shouted, feeling my eyes well up with tears. 


"Can't you see the lady needs it more?" he snapped, locking his gaze on 
me. 


"No!" [ kept yelling, and the baby's cries grew even louder. 


"Go ahead, try it on," he urged, stretching out his hand. "Before I change 
my mind." 


The woman accepted the shawl graciously. At first, she hesitated to put it 
on in front of us, knowing her nursing breast would be exposed, but she had 
no choice. She uncovered herself and tied the shawl around her body in the 
way only she knew how. 


With the baby now snug, looking like a freshly wrapped tamal in a corn 
husk, his crying stopped, and the mother was able to continue on her way. 
However, the further she walked, the more I sulked. My face grew slick with 
tears, and my nose filled with snot as I crossed my arms and curled up like a 
snail. 


"Don't let it get to you, Chatito," he said, rubbing my head again. "Don't 
you know that if you pout like that, you'll get little stones in your gizzard, like 
the hens?" When his words didn't have the desired effect, he opened a fresh 
pack of rice-paper cigarettes and added, "You have to understand—everything 
in life runs its course, whether we like it or not. Like the tannery. That's why 
we must take things with resignation. But listen to me—I promise I'll get you 
a new one soon. You'll see: the house will be full of shawls." 


He had his reasons for giving it away. But had he not, perhaps my life 
would be very different now: far from this market, plowing land—either my 
own or someone else's—and forging a future with a sterner character. Maybe 
I'd still be living in the city where I was born, which I haven't set foot in for 
more than eleven years. 


Even so, I can't complain about what I have today—I wouldn't want to 
seem ungrateful. The trade I now call my own brings me joy. It helps me 


forget what once robbed me of the happiness I used to know. But if there's one 
thing I'm sure of, it's that he didn't make a mistake with his choice: the shawl 
is, and will always be, what puts food on my table. Its roots are noble, like the 
hands of those who weave and fringe it with the help of a loom. 


Everywhere I turn—in the streets, on the roads, in haciendas, and even at 
train stations—I see women and children wrapped in this centuries-old 
tradition that loudly claims its place in a relatively young nation. /f only I 
could make others see it, I think to myself. 


I return to my calculations, but Narciso is determined to make noise. 
Between one pile of goods and another, he rummages for something. 


"Stop lazing around back there. What are you looking for?" I snap. "Just 
look at the mess you're making. It takes so much effort to keep everything 
folded." 


"I'm looking for my coin," he replies. 


"What coin? A horse-peso one? You might as well ask me if I've seen it. I 
put it in the cash box this morning. It fell on the floor while I was taking out a 
garment. Where'd you get it?" 


"My mom gave it to me." 
Ah, Jovita, 1 think. But I gave her that coin to buy new shoes. 


"Just don't lose it," I warn, irritation creeping into my voice. "Money 
doesn't come in abundance like chicken droppings." 


"I won't," he assures me firmly. In his eyes, that coin is worth far more 
than four kilos of sugar. He looks at it over and over, as if each time he turns 
it, the woman on it strikes a different pose. 


I admit that when I first received the coin as payment, I couldn't help but 
ask myself several questions, including why they had chosen that particular 
engraving. I thought about how little a woman of such delicate bearing, 
draped in a loosely falling Roman-style tunic, could have accomplished in 
times of war—considering the coin was minted to commemorate the 
centennial of independence. 


I don't like that Narciso idolizes money like this, I think, judging him for 
wasting time gazing at it and polishing it with his shirt. But what surprises 
me? At his age, I also loved admiring money. 


Suddenly, I'm transported back to those days when he first started to find 
success in the meticulous art of shawl-selling. Hours before the first morning 
Mass, he would finalize preparations for his trade missions. First, he groomed 
his beasts with the same skill he once used to tan hides, stroking them with a 


coarse grass brush, lavishing them with affection—a kind only a lonely man 
would crave from a lover—while trimming their coats with the roughest 
scissors I had ever seen. 


He felt obligated to pamper them so that during their journey, the animals 
wouldn't resist and would endure the weight of the goods under the extreme 
heat. In a sort of trance, he whistled that tune—the same one that still haunts 
me during my moments of doubt—over and over until he was satisfied. Then 
he folded up to two hundred shawls and packed them into large sacks, setting 
a strict deadline to finish before the first rays of dawn. 


Maybe he whistled on purpose to wake me so he wouldn't leave without 
saying goodbye, | think now, trying to find the softer side of my memory. 
Curiosity about what he was doing often coaxed me out of bed, even as the 
weight of fatigue urged me to stay. 


In the moonlight, the sharp lines of his pointed mustache and angular 
cheeks danced to the rhythm of his whistling, amidst the lingering scent of 
chrome-tanned leather on his abandoned tools. Besides wanting a mustache 
like his, I was fascinated by the fact that he was missing an ear. "Maybe a cow 
bit it off," I used to think, since he never stopped talking about life on the 
haciendas. 


"Chatito, you'll stay here alone, but behave yourself," he'd say as he 
finished tying up the goods. "I promise, one day, when you're older, I'll take 
you with me on one of my trips." 


Once the team of four donkeys was ready, he mounted his horse and set 
off at full speed to various parts of the country, visiting any marketplace 
where other traveling merchants might lead him. 


Weeks passed like white clouds—unremarkable, fleeting, and empty. His 
absence lasted up to two months, depending on how successful his sales had 
been and how light the roads were. But when I least expected it, like the best 
charro astride a scrawny horse, he'd announce his return, galloping from the 
entrance to the stable, shouting: 


"Chatito! I'm back!" 


With joy, I'd run out to greet him. He'd kiss and hug me so tightly that he'd 
squeeze the last breath of air from my lungs. His tears, full of anguish, would 
smear against my face, as if each drop carried a specific sorrow—like a bean 
caught in a storm on arid land. 


Those tears, | think, I know them well. The kind that, as they glide over 
your face with their salty softness, leave stinging cracks in their wake. The 
kind that, when they settle like hammocks on your lips, taste of regret, erasing 
any trace of a smile. 


Eager to see what gifts he had brought me—and avoiding his attempts to 
teach me empathy—I would pressure him to let me go and start unloading the 
sacks. 


On his way back, he often took the opportunity to collect all sorts of 
trinkets, including goods requested by other merchants: batches of cascalote, 
indigo, aged cheese, and piloncillo made in the most remote sugar mills of the 
jungle. Sometimes, he encountered Huichol indigenous people from the 
mountains, who, dressed in garments embroidered with flora and fauna, 
descended into the towns carrying loads of hats, tobacco, mezcal, bamboo, 
pine resin, copal, and turpentine. 


When the time came to open my gifts, I'd sit in the middle of that cracked 
leather living room he'd inherited from his tanner father, and he'd unpack the 
bundles before me, as though paying tribute to an Aztec emperor. 


"Here you go, Chato, all of this is for you," he would exclaim, waiting for 
my approval. 


Like rain, all sorts of goods would fall out, from preserves of fig leaf 
squash and orange to pork cracklings and pig’s feet wrapped in paper. He 
would also bring clothes and footwear in styles that were yet to grace 
Irapuato’s stores, likely sourced from smugglers who frequented the railways. 


But the most fascinating part was always what he saved for last: a bag 
made of rough-textured cotton brimming with earnings. Playfully, he would 
order me to close my eyes, promising that when I opened them, I would be the 
richest boy in the valley. 


And just as he said, spreading hundreds of golden and silver republican 
coins on the ground made me feel like a shawl seller whose greatest pride was 
selling out his entire stock during one of his adventures along the old Camino 
Real, the former Spanish silver route. 


"Chato, share some with me, don't be stingy," he would tease, laying me 
atop the pile of money. 


Innocently, driven by the instinct to keep it all for myself, I'd pick the 


smallest, most tarnished silver coin—not gold—and hand it to him, hoping 
he'd give it back. 


"You're smart," he'd tell me with pride. 


At night, after the excitement of the gifts had worn off, he'd take me to the 
eateries in the plaza to eat chicken, enchiladas, and pastries until I couldn't eat 
anymore. 


At the same time, with his recent experiences fresh in his mind, he would 
tell me about how beautiful and picturesque the towns of Mexico were, 
surrounded by canyons, slopes, rivers, and springs. His stories inspired me to 
become someone like him—a man whose blood carried an innate talent for 
commerce. If only good judgment always came hand in hand with success. 


Amid all this reminiscing, I forget to ask Narciso why he arrived earlier 
than expected. 


"Look, Narciso, we've already saved enough for October's rent," I tell him 
with relief. "It's a good thing December and Christmas are coming. 
Sometimes I feel like setting up my little stall on the street again, like when 
your mom and I first arrived in Zacatecas." 


"Well, then do it," he suggests, unsure what else to say. 
"Even if I wanted to, I couldn't," I reply. 


Back then, businesses along the main street resented my competition. 
They went to the municipal treasury to demand my removal or, at the very 
least, to levy even heavier taxes on me. But instead of telling them, 'We won't 
pressure him to leave; he's Mexican and has the same right to the guarantees 
of his country as anyone else,’ they revoked my permit. 


"What permit?" Jovita asks, joining the conversation. 
"Where did you come from?" I ask, surprised. 


"I was talking to Dofia Celestina. You know how she's always got 
problems..." 


"Well, yes, and Cenobio's no better. Not even all that drinking cures his 
bad faith." 


"Oh, Ruperto," Jovita exclaims, swallowing a pout. "You're the last one 
who should talk... as if you came from somewhere better." 


"As if I came from somewhere better," she says. 


She doesn't need to remind me—neither she nor anyone else. It's enough 
to wake up every morning, see my reflection in the basin, and realize that no 


matter how much I wipe the crusted drool off my face with more spit or 
scrape the sleep from my eyes with my pinky's long nail, I'll never look the 
same again. 


To make matters worse, I can't even bring myself to smell the damp rag I 
use to wash my face to see if it stinks. 


Before suffering the misfortune that burdens me to this day, I was blessed 
with a sharp sense of smell. For instance, without rummaging through the 
rooms, I could always tell when bedbugs were hiding behind the headboards. 
Few people knew that the more numerous the bugs, the sweeter the scent they 
left in the air. 


It happened similarly with him. A few months after he began returning 
from his early trips, I started to notice a change in him that was hard to ignore: 
every time he wrapped his strong, weeping-willow-like arms around me, I 
caught the smell of a hangover and stale vomit on his breath. It was a stench 
like a dead opossum, masked only slightly by the habitual smoke lingering on 
his mustache. 


How nosy and revolting the smell of drunkenness is, 1 think. 


While everyone has their own weaknesses in varying shades, his was an 
appreciation for intoxicating drinks—a weakness that gradually took over his 
life. Yes, I'm talking about that social gangrene that ensnares so many, 
offering an illusion of grandeur while, over time, only diminishes their 
freedoms and shrinks their responsibilities, instead of nurturing their 
prosperity and that of those around them. 


As for me, my path was full of innocent dreams, like any child's, free from 
burdens to lament. I only dreamed of the day he would say: "Chatito, get 
ready, because tomorrow I'm taking you with me to sell shawls." 


"And you—why are you giving Narciso money without my consent?" I 
snap at Jovita as a way to vent. "I gave it to you to buy shoes. Don't come to 
me later wearing mine." 


"Oh, Ruperto," she says, clicking her tongue, "the boy deserves it for 
being hardworking." 


"That's not the point, Jovita. I just don't want him getting ideas..." 


Jovita stays quiet but then pulls out a telegram marked with the sweat of 
her hand and says: 


"Here." 


"What's this?" 


"It came to the house. Are you not even going to thank me?" 


"Oh, woman, you could've waited until I got home. It's not going to open 
itself." 


"What if it's urgent?” she counters. "I couldn't figure out who sent it." 


"Telegrams don't have senders like letters do," I clarify, snatching it from 
her hand. 


"And how was I supposed to know?" she retorts. 


Knowing her, and wanting to test her patience, I set the telegram aside and 
pretend to go back to my calculations. 


"Well? Aren't you going to open it?" she asks. 
"Oh, Jovita..." 


With an exasperated sigh, I reach under the counter and pull out the small 
blade I use to slit open envelopes. I set about opening it like any other, 
without expecting to be either amazed or disappointed by its contents. 


Unfolding the paper, which is tri-folded, I scan the half-sheet from top to 
bottom to get a sense of what I'm about to read. The top bears the official 
letterhead of the federal telegraph company, and at the bottom, it says: 


Ruperto. Let's talk. Inn, main square, Sain Alto. 
September 15. 
—M. 


I take a few seconds to react, careful not to jump to conclusions before fully 
processing the brief message. 


"Well, what does it say?" Jovita demands bluntly. 


"According to this, someone wants me to meet them tomorrow in Sain 
Alto to catch up." 


"Where's Sain Alto?" interrupts Narciso, running his thumbs along the 
engraved edges of his horse-peso coin. 


Sain Alto is a small town with a population of about 2,500, located 
seventy-five miles northwest of the city of Zacatecas. The town is mainly 
known for its itinerant vendors and travelers heading toward Sombrerete. Due 
to its proximity, Sain Alto plays an important role as an agricultural supplier 
to Sombrerete, a significant mining center since the 16th century. The fertile 
lands of Sain Alto sustain the region's economy by providing food and other 
essential goods for the mining population and their activities. 


"...To get there, you'd have to take the train heading toward the Gutiérrez 
station and then transfer to a stagecoach." 


"And who sent it?" Jovita asks. 
"Beats me. The fellow just signed it with an M." 


"But what kind of recklessness is that?" she exclaims, clutching her 
cherished scapular. "It wouldn't be one of the suppliers asking you to go pay 
off some credit, would it?" 


"I don't think so. The only ones who give me credit are Mr. Figueroa and 
the Carmeno sisters. As far as I know, neither of them hails from there." 


"Oh, dear God, then who?" 


"Well, your guess is as good as mine," I reply, rubbing the rough patches 
on my face. "Now that I think about it, a few weeks ago, my friend 
Melquiades came by asking if we'd be godparents for his baby's baptism." 


"Which Melquiades? The one who buys shawls from you to sell on his 
own?" 


"Yeah, that one. Maybe his baby's already born, and it's him pulling on my 
ear about it. But it's odd he didn't come himself to formally invite us. 
Knowing our address, he'd even have the nerve to step into the latrine if he 
wanted to." 


Something doesn't add up, I think, doubting my own reasoning. First of 
all, who would sign such an important message with an incomplete name, 
knowing it would raise doubts about their true intentions? 


One thing I'm sure of is that the sender knows me well. Somehow, not 
only do they know my street address, but they also feel emboldened to send 
me orders without scruples or formalities. On the other hand, if it's a deceit, it 
would take a lot of malice and selfishness to manipulate someone into 
traveling to a relatively distant place, especially with the risks involved. 


I examine the integrity of the document again and realize I'm not being 
objective. I need to view it from another perspective, putting myself in the 
shoes of the person summoning me: Under what conditions would I send 
something like this? I wonder. 


Based on the telegram's brevity, I deduce the sender didn't want to pay 
more than the minimum cost: fifteen cents for ten words, which included the 
date, address, and signature, as long as the transmission stayed within sixty 
miles. 


There's the answer, | tell myself. 


"Now that I think about it, it's not Melquiades who wrote me," I say aloud. 
"He's not stingy enough to pinch pennies like this. Whoever this M is, they 
didn't want to spend more to say everything on their mind." 


"Doesn't matter—you're not going," Jovita asserts, dismissing my valuable 
deduction. 


"Why not?" I ask. 
"Oh, Ruperto, you know what I'm referring to." 
"Maybe it's something important, just like you just said." 


"Don't tell me you've already forgotten," she mutters discreetly so that 
Narciso doesn't hear. "It could be about that..." 


"Marciano?" IJ interrupt. 


"No, I wish it were him," Jovita says, her voice tinged with worry. "With 
how much he's on my mind..." 


"You and your saint of devotion," I retort. 
"Do you really plan on going?" Jovita asks again, her tone sharp. 


Caught in the tangle of thoughts, my mind drifts back to a childhood game 
my cousins and I played when I was seven years old. There's an uncanny 
similarity between its symbolism and my current reality, and I find myself 
transported to those earlier times. 


"Ah, yes, the game of 'Blind Hen’, I recall. 


Since Uncle Matilde, one of my grandfather's stepchildren, lived just a 
few streets from our home, it was easy to find companionship with my 
cousins. His two eldest sons, Julian and Teofilo, not only played in the 
municipal band—proudly showing off a cornet and a trombone they claimed 
to have bought with their own money—but also worked as apprentices at 
Sefior Elizarraras' prestigious tailoring shop, a merchant specializing in bulk 
textiles. 


Like many young men from Irapuato, they had joined the trade guild 
tradition, providing their services in workshops and commercial houses to 
learn from seasoned professionals. "One day, I want to be like them," I used to 
think, enchanted by the pieces they played in plazas, always to raucous 
applause. 


But the one I spent the most time with was Merced, the youngest of that 
family and someone I regarded as the brother I never had, given our close age. 
Beyond our mischief—like stealing handfuls of beans from the pot in his 
kitchen—we also attended Las Campanitas, a small private school. There, 


Dofia Manuela Rayas, a woman in her sixties, taught seventeen children 
crammed into the patio of her home. 


Thanks to Porfirio Diaz's push for citizens to establish private schools, 
particularly in towns rather than haciendas and ranches, such schools popped 
up on nearly every corner. 


At that school, Merced and I learned to read syllables and mantillas, as 
well as basic arithmetic, with the help of primer books. But outside of those 
duties, we loved sitting on the dusty ground of what had once been the 
tannery, beneath the shade of an old huizache tree. There, sleeves rolled up, 
we mixed mud and manure to form bricks, pretending to construct miniature 
churches. Using a branch, we sketched designs on the ground: the central 
nave, side naves, transept, altar, and sacristy, before stacking the bricks 
according to plan. 


From a young age, I was fascinated by temples. I marveled at how such 
tall and heavy structures could stand on their own, visible from far away. 


Our completed works reached up to a meter in height. 
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One day, proud of our creation, Merced and I invited several cousins to 
celebrate the saint of our little church. After parading a wooden doll through 
the tannery and burning fireworks in his honor—imitating the festivals we 
saw on the streets of Irapuato—one of my cousins suggested we play 
something else, citing what she'd learned in catechism: our innocent 
celebration was sinful. 


"Let's play puppet theater or circus instead," she proposed. 
"No, not that," I protested, showing my enjoyment of our activities. 
"Then what?" someone else asked. 


"I know," Leotilde, the eldest son of Aunt Aurelia, chimed in. "Let's play 
‘Blind Hen.' But first, someone has to volunteer to be the hen." 


Since the game's rules didn't specify who had to play the main role, we all 
refused to start. 


"Well, if no one wants to, then we'll vote," he declared, asserting his 
authority as the eldest. "I say Chato should do it." 


"Why me?" I protested. "This is my house." 


"Liar," exclaimed Vicenta, Uncle Evaristo's daughter. "My dad says your 
grandfather married my grandmother just to take her property and that later 
your family stole everything with fake papers." 


"Is that true?" Merced asked, more convinced than surprised. 


"It's true," Leotilde shouted, raising his voice. "Can't you see he's the one 
who looks least like us? Look at him—he even looks like he's been rolled in 
mud." 


Everyone burst out laughing, except for Merced. Though I didn't expect 
him to defend me against those with whom he shared close blood ties, I 
steeled myself to avoid hearing him join in their jeers. I stood firm, like the 
tower we had built together. 


"Come on, Chato, turn around," ordered Leotilde, handing me a foul- 
smelling rag he had found under the eaves. 


In a moment, I went from being the host of a celebration to an outsider 
whose opinion didn't matter, leaving me with an unpleasant sensation. My 
cheeks began to tingle, and a wave of embarrassment surged through my 
head. 


The truth was, my features weren't like theirs. Although I didn't fully 
understand the significance of our differences, I knew why my complexion 
was darker: it had to do with a story he once told me, tied to that now-lost 
yellowed shawl. 


Accepting the group's demand with as much dignity as I could muster, I 
blindfolded myself and stumbled around blindly, like a headless worm, until I 
could catch someone and guess who they were. 


Little hen, little hen, 
what did you lose in the haystack? 
A needle and a thimble, 
take three turns and you'll find them. 


Amid laughter and whispers, everyone was having fun, even me. Despite 
being pushed and pulled, I stayed close to the huizache tree. I figured it was 
only a matter of time before someone's pride tripped them up and they fell 
into my grasp. 


I kept circling for several minutes, guided by the tree trunk’'s 


circumference, until, by accident, I crushed that precious creation of mud and 
manure that Merced and I had built with so much effort. Not even my once- 
prized sense of smell could save me. 


Then, unexpectedly, it was Merced—the one I had considered a brother, 
the one who had shared my loneliness when abandonment loomed—who 
yelled something that would leave a mark deeper than anything else: 


"Stupid Chato, look at what you've done... You probably turned out just 
like your mother, if you even have one." 


"Chato doesn't have a mom!" the others began to chant mockingly. 


I've always wondered why they called it "Blind Hen," since hens are 
known to be caring, especially when protecting their own. Whoever invented 
it must have been trying to warn us about something, 1 think to myself. 


I glance at the telegram again, even though I know I won't find anything 
new. I have this vague habit of pretending to focus on what's in front of me 
when I'm really trying to solve another dilemma entirely. In this case, I weigh 
the disadvantages of setting off to deal with whatever is summoning me. Yet 
something tells me I have no choice. 


"T'll just go there and back," I declare concisely. "I'll close the stall for two 
days and take the opportunity to sell a few pieces along the way." 


"Will you take me with you? Please?" Narciso asks, his excitement rising 
at the thought of his first train ride. 


"If that's the case, I might as well take both of you," I propose. "You can 
help me carry the goods. I hear Sain Alto has the best Independence Day 
celebrations." 


"Oh, Ruperto," interrupts Jovita, clearly opposed. "We'll only end up 
getting ourselves killed. You know how dangerous it is out there." 


"Ah, woman. You only open your mouth to throw shade at me," I 
grumble. 


Beyond her lingering suspicions about the past, Jovita worries about 
exposing us to the unpredictability of the Revolution, which continues 
spreading across Mexico as swiftly as a speeding train. She believes she's 
informed about the risks, as the priest often discusses political and social 
issues during Mass, warning the congregation about what might come to 
Zacatecas. 


Just days earlier, Zacatecas Governor J. Guadalupe Gonzalez, a supporter 
of current President Francisco I. Madero, announced that peace in the state 
was being disrupted. So far this year, bands of Orozquista rebels had looted 


several communities in the region. They freed prisoners, robbed pawnshops, 
demanded cash from merchants, burned municipal buildings, and stole horses 
along with whatever they carried. 


It all began in May 1911, when revolutionaries Pascual Orozco and 
Pancho Villa defeated the Federal Army in the Battle of Ciudad Juarez. This 
victory led to Porfirio Diaz's resignation as president and his exile to France 
after ruling Mexico for over 30 years. Francisco I. Madero signed the Treaty 
of Ciudad Juarez, which called for new elections and the retention of the 
Federal Army. However, despite his victory in the popular vote, Madero 
failed to implement the social reforms he had promised at the start of the 
revolution. Chief among these was land reform, a critical issue for 
Orozquistas and other revolutionaries. 


In March 1912, Pascual Orozco rebelled against Madero, issuing the Plan 
de la Empacadora, which accused Madero and his family of embezzlement 
and alleged an alliance with the United States. Orozco also declared that 
Madero was not fulfilling the revolution's demands, particularly regarding 
land reform. This created distrust and discontent among revolutionaries, 
including Orozco's supporters. 


Aware of the risks, I try not to emphasize anyone's restrictive warnings. I 
refrain from adding to the panic that, in my opinion, spreads from some and 
grows in others' mouths until it's impossible to tell truth from falsehood. 


"Calm down, Jovita," I reply. "They don't even look twice at street 
vendors." 


"And how do you know?" she asks skeptically. 
"Melquiades himself told me..." 


Knowing I'm about to contradict myself, I mention how, over a year ago 
on his way to Sombrerete, Melquiades crossed paths with revolutionary 
Maderista leaders Manuel Caloca and Manuel Avila while riding his dapple- 
gray mare. The groups of men sped past him, only glancing back to admire 
the horse's beautiful coat. 


"He described them as very honorable people." 


"Oh, Ruperto, since when do you believe everything people tell you?" she 
retorts. 


"Listen!" I snap, unable to contain my frustration. "If it comes to that, the 
worst thing that can happen is they steal the merchandise." 


"Ruperto," she responds, her voice thick with emotion, "I'm not going to 
stand by and ignore the possibility of losing another member of my family. Or 
have you already forgotten?" 


"Here we go again with the calf at the udder!" I shout, raising my voice. 
"When will you let that poor woman rest in peace? You keep bringing her up, 
again and again and again. Why don't you just leave me alone and spare me 
the grief?" 


AS a pair of customers approaches, Jovita not only pretends we weren't 
arguing but even takes charge of the stall with feigned enthusiasm. 


"Come in, ladies," she calls out, standing at the front. "Whatever you 
need, just ask." 


Narciso, his gaze fixed downward and his feet frozen, wears the same 
expression he had when he first expressed interest in shawl-selling but was 
scolded for failing to empathize with me—for not realizing I worked to 
exhaustion to ensure he had a roof over his head. I imagine he's wondering 
who's more in the right, me or his mother. 


On the one hand, he also longs for an excuse to escape the monotony of 
the market, which becomes an endless slog by midday. He knows well what it 
feels like to be trapped in here, with the only measure of time being the 
sunlight filtering through the central skylight, sliding across the other stalls. 


As for his mother, her unease goes beyond general well-being. I dare say 
it's the first time in years that she's felt at peace. Her life has settled into an 
unshakable routine that she doesn't want disrupted—least of all by something 
she considers a stubborn whim. 


Narciso is well aware of this. From a young age, he shared a close bond 
with her, accompanying her in her tasks wherever she went, as inseparable 
from her as the scapular she never removes. 


It's true that Jovita and I have carried a discord between us since long 
before Narciso was born. But because she believes her mother's death could 
have been prevented, she feels entitled to belittle me in front of anyone, 
including the boy. That's why I try to be strict with him, to ensure he doesn't 
dare to question my authority based on what he sees and hears. 


THE APPRENTICE 


City of Zacatecas 
July 5, 1912 


One day, not long ago, while running an errand, Narciso brought 
the ixtle basket Jovita used to pack my egg tacos for lunch. But unlike other 
times, the boy crossed the counter and sat on the three-legged worn stool 
where I usually sat, as if it had always been his place of rest. I didn't blame 
him. I would've been tired of staying cooped up at home all day, too. 


Quietly, he began swaying back and forth like the clapper of a bell, 
watching me shake out the garments to ensure moths hadn't damaged the 
fabrics, leaving holes or building nests. 


"Stop making that racket with the chair," I ordered, irritated. "If you're 
going to stay and keep me company, at least make yourself useful." 


Eager to please, Narciso stood up and began unfolding the shawls one by 
one, mimicking the way I did it. Within minutes, as if enjoying himself, he 
hinted that he was ready for me to pass on the skills and tricks of the family 
trade: 


"Do you think I could help you more often?" he asked, avoiding eye 
contact. 


"What's this now? Don't tell me you're tired of raising chickens for your 
mother." 


"Just a little," he admitted, showing the gap from his missing tooth. 


"You know, Narciso, when I started in this business, I was just a kid like 
you. But I was so eager to sell, it practically spilled out of my ears." 


"When my grandpa was still alive?” he asked with curiosity. 


"Yes," I replied, dusting off my hands. "But here's the thing—if you're 
going to help me, you'll have to follow my orders. No whining." 


"That won't be a problem," he assured me, trying to mask his excitement 
by pressing his lips together. "It's not like what you do is that hard." 


Like a worm writhing in pain at the touch of salt, I felt stung by his 
remark about my work and made sure he knew it. 


"Ungrateful boy!" I shouted. "You think it's just about sitting here and 
waiting for people to hand you money? Put yourself in my shoes: I wake up 
early every day, restock the goods, keep the books, figure out how to pay the 
creditors, and when I have no choice, I swallow my frustrations with people. I 
don't know what else you want me to say." 


If there's one thing the boy had noticed, it was that dealing with people 
wasn't as sweet and tender as guava filling. Ever since he was old enough to 
understand, I've been marked by a supposed skin condition whose unpleasant 
appearance stands out particularly during the dog days of summer and in the 
cold. I always wear long-sleeved shirts to avoid the gossip that comes with my 
unsettling physical appearance. But the one thing I can't escape is my harshest 
critic—a face full of imperfections, like drops of wax running down the stem 
of a candle. 


While my condition isn't harmful, most people don't know that. 
"Look, a leper!" passersby often shout after glaring at me. 


In those moments, Narciso pretends not to notice, thinking his feigned 
ignorance keeps my pride intact. It's a skill he's taught himself, sustained by 
biting his nails. 


Though I wanted to keep driving my point home, listing the thousands of 
other tasks I hadn't yet mentioned, I decided to replace my stern attitude with 
a more consoling one. But not before sharing a piece of advice I thought 
would serve him well in the future: 


"Listen, Narciso, don't trust all your ideas, no matter how promising they 
seem. If you do, you'll only end up disappointed with everything you try." 


As his father, it was my responsibility to warn Narciso about life's 
hardships so that, in the most difficult moments, he wouldn't be blinded by 
uncertainty. By the time I was twenty-five, I had learned that, even in 
situations where you believed you were in control, there were always forces 
beyond your grasp—ones that played out regardless of how good or bad your 
intentions were. In time, the boy would come to realize that anything he set 
out to do, even something as seemingly simple as selling a shawl, wouldn't be 


as easy as gathering leafcutter ants with a stick. 


"Narciso, I have faith in you, and it fills me with joy that you're joining 
me," I told him, finding patience in the soft fibers of the embroidered shawls. 
"The good thing is, you're still as moldable as a piece of wet clay." 


Thus, a bond formed between father and son, much like the one between a 
cactus and a hillside: as long as it didn't rain every day—just once a month— 
the cactus would remain content, bearing countless fruits. Seeing potential in 
him gave Narciso encouragement. It made him focus more on the vitality of 
his youth than the challenges it would inevitably bring, keeping that hill of 
resolve free from any landslides. 


The next morning, eager to continue his training, I brought him with me 
onto the mule-drawn tram heading to the railway station. Between stops, I 
explained what his new responsibilities would entail: retrieving the goods sent 
by our suppliers and bringing them back to the market—bundles of clothing 
nearly as heavy as a newborn calf. 


Upon arriving at the station, Narciso immediately stood at the edge of the 
platform, as firm as a telegraph pole along the tracks. He was captivated by 
the railway, not just for its hypnotic geometry but because, just by standing 
there, he felt an imaginary connection to the distant places the tracks led to— 
beyond the hills that confined us like a walled city. In that moment, I 
understood something we had in common: both of us longed to escape the 
monotony of city life. 


Back at the market, after wiping the sweat off his brow with his arm, 
Narciso reclaimed his spot on the three-legged worn stool, now practically his 
throne. Once again, he swayed with the persistence of a woodpecker's beak as 
I unpacked the bundles and sorted the merchandise by type. 


"I've already told you that noise gets on my nerves," I warned. "Pay 
attention to what I'm teaching you, or I'll regret this arrangement." 


During the process, Narciso understood that he needed to memorize 
everything I said, including the names and characteristics of each shawl, so he 
could repeat them back to me and prove he wasn't wasting my time. 


"White dotted shawl: for everyday use, leisure days, or brides. Spotted 
design with no figures... Streaked shawl: made from strips of seashell. The 
fringe can take up to three weeks to weave due to the detailed pattern... Rain 
shawl: the design resembles snakeskin and is made from thousands of 
threads... So, and if someone asks why we don't offer more colors, what 
should I say?" 


"I've already told you I don't like repeating myself," I snapped, furrowing 
my brow. "Just remember that in the communities where these shawls are 


made, the threads are dyed depending on the availability of pigments. For 
example, since ancient times, the Guachichil and Otomi indigenous peoples 
have sourced blue from indigo and black from a mix of metal, cascalote, 
sugar cane, and huizache." 


Despite his eagerness to learn and his willingness to follow my 
instructions, Narciso occasionally resisted the practicality of my lessons. He 
found it tedious to memorize so much information that only seemed to 
confuse him. 


"What's the point of learning all this stuff?" he complained, knowing full 
well I'd have a response ready. 


"Listen carefully," I said. "A good merchant doesn't wait for sales to 
happen on their own. If someone approaches to look at an item, use that 
moment to share what you know about it. It'll be easier to persuade them 
when they see you're knowledgeable about your trade. People feel better 
knowing their money is going to someone who understands their craft." 


This was how I described the mercantile system in which I had been 
trained. If there was one valuable lesson it had taught me, it was that 
successful transactions involved more than just exchanging goods for money 
—they also required an exchange of information, built on trust. 


For that reason, I had to stick to my role as a merchant at all times. Even 
when I would have preferred to lock myself away, drown in the darkness of 
drawn curtains, and avoid people altogether, I had no choice but to smooth 
over rough edges, start conversations, and engage in chatter with those who 
were willing. It was as if this method had been written in the laws of nature, 
alongside the playful courtship of doves. 


"People are full of stories," I added. "You'd be surprised at the wonders 
they hold. You might think that just because someone's in front of you, 
munching on peanuts from Dofia Celestina or complaining about the same 
heat that's bothering you, they share your perspective. But that's not true. 
Everyone has their own experiences, and they're willing to share them—but 
only as much as they feel comfortable." 


Although I didn't tell Narciso, everything I had just explained was 
something I'd learned once I became a shaw] seller. 


THE CROSS 


Irapuato 
1896 


It happened unexpectedly. He hadn't planned to take me along to sell shawls, 
but a bad experience stole my desire to continue studying. 


At the time, I was still attending Las Campanitas, Dofia Manuela Rayas' 
private school. I remember Merced was still upset with me; we hadn't 
exchanged a word since the day I accidentally crushed our precious creation. 
During recess, I decided to put an end to the uncertainty and confirm the 
obvious with a question that made my stomach churn: 


"Hey, Merced, what are you eating?” I asked, knowing full well it was 
unmistakably pinole. 


"What, have the crows eaten your eyes or what?" he retorted between 
bites. "It's pinole. Why, are you here to take it from me?" 


"I wanted to ask if you'd like to come play with me this afternoon; we 
could build a stone church...?" 


"I got invited to play marbles,” he interrupted, stuffing more powder into 
his mouth. It couldn't have been clearer—Merced no longer wanted to hang 
out with me. 


Previously, he and I had fought over silly things, like who could eat a 
mandarin faster or spit its seeds the farthest, but we always made up within 
minutes. This time, however, the reason for our disagreement wasn't obvious. 
It felt as though he'd given in to some family pressure to take sides. 


I didn't press him further and left him alone. But in that moment, all the 
years we had spent together turned to sawdust—fine as the powdered corn 
mixed with cane sugar he was eating, more of it floating into the air than into 
his mouth. 


I don't need Merced to build my own tower, I told myself, resentful. J can 
make dozens, thousands if I want, without his help or anyone else's. In fact, 
his presence just gets in the way. 


I wandered around, lost in thought, until by chance I overheard a 
conversation between my teacher, Dofia Manuela Rayas, and her husband, 
Juan. 


"Listen, I think Chato already knows everything I can teach him. They 
should enroll him in another school, like La Nacion," she said, pausing 
thoughtfully. "Or maybe El Arenal. He's a very capable child with a lot of 
potential." 


Without a second thought, the next day I went to check out La Nacion, a 
federal primary school. It was my chance to learn new things and surround 
myself with different people. 


The school building had two large classrooms: one for first, second, and 
third grades, and another for fourth, fifth, and sixth. However, after the 
principal assessed me, he admitted that my knowledge was far beyond that of 
his students. He also explained that a government commission had recently 
visited to implement a program focused on teaching singing and marching. I 
scoffed at the idea of such a system and, like any independent child, thanked 
him and left. 


The next day, I presented myself at El Arenal, a private institute of high 
repute. I didn't know what or whom I would encounter, but the only thing I'd 
heard was that its disciplinary methods were extremely strict. Rumors spoke 
of a solitary room with a single table and no chairs, where students with poor 
performance or severe infractions were punished. Allegedly, they were tied to 
the table's edges with their hands stretched out and whipped harshly on their 
backsides. 


On the other hand, it was well-known in Irapuato's society that many 
young men who graduated from there went on to achieve success in their 
fields. After all, I was simply following the advice of someone I respected 
deeply. 


When I entered that house with windows covered in newspaper, it was 
eight in the morning. Among a swarm of children, all aged eight to ten, my 
attention was drawn to the patio. There was an improvised bullring: capes, 
hats, and banderillas hung around, with a wheelbarrow posing as a bull. 


This school isn't bad at all, I thought. They even let them play with all this. 


Just then, a small bell rang. The students quickly lined up, each knowing 
their place based on height. Although I would have been one of the first in line 
—perhaps the smallest—I positioned myself at the back, afraid of being 
singled out as the new kid. 


Seconds later, the teacher appeared at the front. He was a serious man, 
clean-shaven, with small round glasses that reflected the cloudy sky above. 


"Alright... one, two, three," he announced, as if kicking off some activity 
everyone but me knew about. 


Simultaneously, everyone began reciting 'Every Faithful Christian’. I knew 
the prayer by heart, but I didn't raise my voice to avoid drawing attention from 
the towering teacher standing before me. Instead, I sucked in my stomach, 
trying not to stand out. When the students finished praying, the line started 
moving toward the classroom, one by one, like adults lining up for 
communion. 


Why are they walking so slowly? I wondered. What are they waiting for? 


When half the group had entered, the line stopped. I peeked around to see 
what was going on but could only glimpse the teacher speaking with one of 
the students. 


"What's he saying to them?" I asked the boy ahead of me, whose large, 
fidgeting feet stilled as he turned to look at me. 


"You don't belong here," he said. 
"No, I just got here today," I replied. 


The boy, whose name I later learned was Manuel, didn't say another word. 
He raised his eyebrows and turned away. But when it was the turn of the 
third-to-last boy, I finally saw what was happening. 


"Gregorio!" the teacher exclaimed, inspecting the student's hands with a 
mesquite rod. "When will you learn? Cleanliness is a reflection of the soul." 


Then came the worst part. 


"Stretch out your hands. One... don't move them! Two... I said, don't 
move them! Three... I told you not to move them!" 


I didn't know what to do. This wasn't the moment to run. He was too 
close, and escaping his or another punishment seemed impossible. 


I looked down at my hands: they were dirty, very dirty. Brown lines, like 
the roots of a sunflower, crisscrossed my palms. My nails were caked with 
green grime that couldn't have been cleaned out even with a pencil tip. 
Licking them wouldn't do me any good, either. 


When Manuel passed unnoticed, I stepped forward. I didn't dare lift my 
gaze. Resigned, I closed my eyes and extended my hands, feeling the teacher's 
stare bearing down on me like a cloud blocking out the sun. 


"What's your name?" he asked, in a tone I couldn't quite place. 
"Chato," I answered. 


"That's not your name," he corrected, his voice turning irritated. "What 
name did your parents give you?" 


"Ruperto." 


"Don't be afraid, Ruperto. Open your eyes," he ordered, scanning me from 
head to toe. "I won't ask whose son you are because I already know." 


After a brief pause, he put my knowledge to the test with a question. 
"Do you know who Saint Rupert was?" 

"No." 

"You say: 'No, sir." 

"No, sir," I repeated. 


"Not surprising... Saint Rupert was an Austrian bishop who turned the 
ruins of a Roman city into a prosperous town," he explained. "All he needed 
was to unite the people and exploit the mines. A very intelligent man." 


Though I couldn't grasp exactly what he wanted me to learn from this 
story, the teacher's words hinted that he had high expectations for me. 


"Go in and sit where I can see you," he ordered, sparing me from a hand 
inspection. 


Two hours later, after reviewing subtraction and division, the teacher led 
us to visit the Church of the Third Order. Its history mirrored that of many 
similar temples across Mexico, built by the Third Order Franciscans to 
promote evangelization and piety among the population. These spaces 
welcomed laypeople and secular priests who wanted to live according to 
Franciscan ideals without taking formal monastic vows. 


That church was familiar to me. Its single unfinished tower had inspired 
countless miniature versions Merced and I had built, especially when we 
didn't feel like constructing something taller. 


Before stepping into the sacristy, the teacher divided us into pairs, 
alternating the shortest with the tallest students. Unfortunately, I was paired 
with Manuel—the same boy who'd refused to explain the expectations for 
cleanliness. 


Inside, several wooden crosses leaned against the wall, each one towering 
far above the longest strands of hair on my head. 


Once again, I had no idea what task lay ahead, but since none of my 
classmates, not even Manuel with his jittery feet, seemed surprised or 
alarmed, I figured nothing bad would happen. This assumption allowed me to 
set aside my worst fear: that we were about to be crucified. 


"One cross per group," the teacher specified. "And don't bother guessing 
the weight; they're all the same. As usual, you'll circle the pews and take turns 
carrying it." 


However, before beginning the task, he added an element that reminded 
me of the game that had sparked my argument with Merced: 


"Before you start, there's one more thing," he said, producing linen cloths 
—the same kind priests use to dry their hands. "Those who grow accustomed 
to comfort will suffer the consequences, and those unprepared for adversity 
will kneel at the slightest scare." He continued, "The one carrying the cross 
must wear a blindfold, while the other, without touching their partner, must 
guide them like Simon of Cyrene using only two words: these can be ‘right’ or 
‘left,’ 'turn' or ‘obstacle,’ or whatever you choose. But remember, it's okay to 
stumble—just don't fall. Whoever drops the cross or fails to follow 
instructions will face punishment." 


What punishment? | wondered. "The one for dirty hands? 


Once again, everyone seemed to understand what he was talking about. 
Some dropped their jaws in surprise, while others whispered discreetly among 
themselves. I turned to Manuel, hoping that, as my partner, he would kindly 
fill me in. 


"So, what punishment is he talking about?" I asked. 


"You're Leotilde's cousin, aren't you?" he responded with a challenging 
tone. 


"How do you know?" I asked, unsure if this was good or bad. 
"You'll carry the cross,” he said. 

"But we still have to agree—" 

"Don't worry," he added. "Just trust me." 


Before blindfolding myself with the incense-scented cloth, I took one last 
look around the church's interior. I knew I had to be careful when rounding 
the back corner, as I might trip over the kneelers at the end of the pews. 


I rested the cross on my back, its peak leaning on my shoulder as the 
volunteers did during processions, and waited for the signal to take my first 
step. 


"Walk," Manuel ordered, using his first word. 


Not a very helpful command, 1 thought, considering that walking was 
fundamental to the exercise. 


The first and second times, I stumbled into the columns jutting out from 
the walls. I managed to regain my balance by mentally reconstructing the 
temple's layout. 


"Walk," Manuel repeated, assuming his clever guidance was helpful. 


When I reached the back corner, far from the teacher and near the 
kneelers, Manuel spoke the second and final word he was allowed to use. It 
wasn't a variation of the commands echoing through the side aisles, nor was it 
a favorable word, as I would have hoped. Instead, it was an answer to how 
close he and Leotilde were as friends: 


"Thief." 


A sudden kick shattered my composure—it was Manuel's giant shoe. 
Though the blow wasn't strong enough to knock me down completely, the 
pain in my shin forced me to double over, rubbing the sore spot. I didn't 
account for the cross slipping off my shoulder, filling the vaulted ceiling with 
an ear-splitting crash: 


Thud! 


"Ruperto!" the teacher roared from the altar steps. "You've committed an 
unforgivable sin: that cross is blessed." 


It didn't take long to realize that Manuel's intent had been to punish me for 
a rumor he'd heard—that my grandmother's properties had been transferred to 
her second husband's only child through an allegedly forged will. His 
vengeance wasn't just to prove his loyalty to Leotilde but to make it clear that 
I had no place in their circle. 


"It makes sense," thought. "Whoever drops the cross, no matter the 
circumstances, faces punishment... punishment!" 


I tore off the blindfold as quickly as I could. The teacher was advancing 
down the center aisle, his fingers tangled in his hair. He wasn't just angry—he 
looked profoundly disappointed. Each step brought his piercing gaze closer to 
mine, like a splinter pressing deeper into a fingertip. He seemed ready to grab 
my arm and drag me to the infamous room with the solitary table. 


That's when I did what I should have done earlier that day: I ran. I had no 
intention of being flogged for something that wasn't my fault. I flung open the 
heavy double doors and bolted into the rain—it was pouring, an unusual sight 
since Irapuato's last great flood. 


"Ruperto! Come back!" I heard behind me. "Manuel was born with 
trembling feet!" 


But I didn't look back. All I wanted was to reach home and never return to 


that place. 


As I dashed through the waterlogged streets, for the first time, I 
recognized a harsh truth: some people are willing to defend others’ interests 
with fervor and loyalty, even when there's no benefit to themselves. All it 
takes is the persuasive power of a very potent instrument—friendship. 


Then it means I never really had friends, I thought, sadness washing over 
me once more, no one ever stood up for me. 


When I reached what had once been the tannery, he was there under the 
awning, preparing his goods for his next journey. 


"Chatito, what's wrong?" he asked, flicking away what remained of his 
cigarette. "Look at that face—you'd think the night watchman chased you all 
the way here." 


"I don't want to go to school anymore," I replied, my emotions pouring out 
like water from a clogged drain. 


He didn't scold me. Instead, he lifted me by the armpits and sat me on his 
old worktable. 


"What are we going to do with you?" he said, shaking his head. "Alright, 
you already know how to add and write—maybe it's time for me to take you 
along to sell some shawls?" 


"Yes!" I exclaimed, brimming with excitement. 


In an instant, I forgot all about the questions swirling in my mind about 
the meaning of friendship and wiped away my tears, letting the fresh 
raindrops dripping from my forehead take their place. 


Thus began a new chapter in my life, one that would eventually take me to 
distant places. But first, I took a moment to bid farewell to the period of my 
life marked by the scent of chrome. I turned to glance at the mesquite tree 
under which Merced and I had built countless towers. The rain had yet to fully 
wash away the remains of our last creation, but I knew that by morning, when 
the rain ceased, the mud would be flat and dry, as though the earth had never 
held a shape at all. 


"I do want to go," I confirmed, hopping off the worktable. 

"Bright and early, then," he added. "We'll visit places I know you'll like..." 
"Like what?" I asked. 

"You'll see," he teased. 


While he prepared for his longer journeys, he often spent weekends 


visiting nearby villages, staying in each place based on its importance. He 
would set up a brass tripod phonograph—purchased in Mexico City for the 
hefty sum of seven hundred pesos—next to his goods, arranging everything 
on a pristine white sheet. The music not only gave the stall a polished 
appearance but also created a welcoming atmosphere. 


However, not every town he visited required such a luxurious device to 
attract customers. Once, he told me about a remote village that only the 
bravest dared to reach due to the risk of bandits along the way. There, he 
witnessed an unparalleled celebration on Ash Wednesday: in the church 
square, shepherds and indigenous people danced for days, while pilgrims 
crawled on their knees across the stone paths. Some left bloodstains on the 
pavement, while others scorched their hands holding torches of pine resin and 
pitch. 


When I asked if these people were paid for their sacrifices, he explained 
they weren't—it was their way of honoring the Lord for fulfilling their 
promises, paying homage to the miraculous altars of the place. 


I immediately asked if those were the places he planned to take me. 
Despite my pleading for a hint, he assured me that, for my first trip, it would 
be somewhere much closer, requiring only a short ride through a small forest 
to reach. 


Finally, the eagerly anticipated morning of my first journey arrived. 
Sharing a single horse, which also guided a train of four burros, he and I set 
off into the Sierra of Saint Rosa of Lima—a rugged, mineral-rich mountain 
range named for its proximity to an 18th-century mining church honoring the 
Peruvian saint, celebrated for her compassion and miracles. 


The landscape was not just a single hill to climb and descend, as I had 
imagined. Instead, it was a series of rugged mountains cradling a winding 
path. 


Midway through the journey, as we rode through the oak-covered hills, a 
dense fog began to settle over the area. Though it wasn't thick enough to stop 
us, he insisted we find shelter and take a break: 


"Let's get off and set up camp," he ordered confidently. 
"But why bother if it's just drizzling?" I remarked. 


Within a minute, a downpour unleashed itself upon us, as if buckets of 
water were being dumped from the heavens. It was then I learned that 
experience often outweighed what might seem logical—it was better to stay 
quiet and let those with wisdom take the lead. 


We secured the donkeys and resolved to endure the storm beneath a tree 


bearing small yellow fruits. 


"Here, if you're hungry, eat some tejocotes," he said, referring to a small, 
yellowish fruit that tasted sweet and tangy like apples. "These are plentiful 
here. If it weren't raining so hard, I'd show you the flying squirrels with their 
furry wings, jumping from branch to branch, or the cacomixtles with their 
ringed tails and cat-like face watching us from the highest boughs." 


"Flying squirrels? Are those real?" 


"Of course. What did you think?" he replied. "Another day, when the sun's 
out, I'll let you taste wasp honey—nest and all—and you'll see it tastes like 
sweet earth. You don't know what you're missing, my little Chato." 


And so, an hour passed quickly, listening to him speak of the wonders 
hidden in that beautiful place. When the rain finally stopped, we resumed our 
journey. Although the path was now coated with mud and filth, making the 
way difficult, it was a delight to hear the streams humming along. The earth 
was a reddish hue, while the trees clad their trunks in coppery leaves, evoking 
the colors of the most beautiful sunrise I had ever seen. 


In less time than it took for a leaf to drip its way from the canopy to the 
ground below, the red and green hills gave way to plains dotted with cacti by 
midday. 


"We've arrived," he announced. "Just a bit further, you'll see Dolores..." 


Dolores wasn't the name of a sweetheart no one had ever heard of. It was 
the name of a town, one that the entire country thought of during the 
anniversary of Mexico's independence. It was there that Father Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, on September 16, 1810, proclaimed the Cry of 
Dolores, ringing the church bell to rally parishioners to take up arms against 
Spanish rule. This marked the beginning of an eleven-year struggle for 
freedom. 


I was thrilled—not only would I visit that dual-towered church visible for 
miles around, but I would also see the original bell with which our founding 
heroes announced the fall of an empire. 


"Right?" I asked him. 


"Oh, Chato, that bell's not here anymore," he replied. "A few months ago, 
Porfirio Diaz decided to take it to Mexico City. I heard it was a real challenge 
getting it down from the belfry—it weighed as much as one and a half cows." 
Then, referencing his earlier comment, he confessed, "Don't believe 
everything people tell you. It was the end of an empire for some, but for 
others, it was more of the same." 


When we reached the plaza—sparsely adorned with a few scattered trees 
and dusty terrain—the first thing we did was set up the stall. While he showed 
me how to drape the stand, he shared the prices of each garment. The basic 
shawls cost one peso, but there were others, more expensive, priced between 
two and five pesos depending on their quality. 


"Chato, let me tell you something," he began. "The last time I was in 
Dolores, a customer told me an interesting story: beneath this plaza, there's a 
long tunnel stretching from the church to the house where Father Miguel 
Hidalgo lived. They say the leaders used it to smuggle ammunition and 
money for their conspiracy against the crown. Imagine—without that tunnel, 
the Spaniards might've discovered their plan much sooner." 


"So, what if we open it up to see if we find any coins?" I suggested, 
naively. 


"Oh, Chato, the odds of finding treasure are slim. Not everyone's born 
under a lucky star. But now that you mention it, let me tell you something: 
your uncle Matilde—Merced's father—has quite a stash of coin, a lot of it. 


But do you know how he managed to get it?" 
"How?" I asked, thinking I already knew the answer. 


At first, Uncle Matilde worked as a pyrotechnician, lighting up the 
countless religious festivals in the region with his fireworks. However, due to 
his peculiar habit of pronouncing the "r" as "I" and widening his greenish-blue 
eyes to make up for the inconvenience to his listeners, he quickly gained fame 


for his spontaneous personality, often outshining the fireworks themselves. 


So, the day he complained about being tired of mixing gunpowder with 
copper—treferring to his struggle to produce the deep blue hue that only a few 
pyrotechnicians could achieve—the parish priest made him an offer with less 
risk of getting burned: a position as the sacristan of the parish. 


Uncle Matilde humbly accepted the offer, and from one day to the next, 
his job shifted from lighting fuses with a cigarette to collecting donations for 
the benefit of the church. His powers of persuasion were so remarkable that, 
no matter how poor the parishioners were, families would deposit at least 
a real in the red clay alms jar. Soon, the walls of homes in Irapuato echoed 
with mentions of "Blondie here, Blondie there." 


He became so beloved by the community that, within a year, the priest 
offered him a position even closer to the heights of the clergy: steward of the 
Guild of the Poor, the most important guild in Irapuato, with the largest 
number of devout followers. 


After ten years of service, Uncle Matilde enjoyed a solid social standing. 
He owned an orchard and a nursery, as well as several strawberry fields and a 
few properties in the town center. 


When I frequently visited Merced's home, my Aunt Soledad often said to 
me with a hint of sadness, "Look, Chato, we have so much clothing we can't 
even wear. People say everything we have, came from the parish. Would you 
like to take something for yourself?" What people didn't know, not even 
Soledad or her children, was that the source of Uncle Matilde's wealth was 
something else entirely. 


That afternoon, as we waited for our first sale of the day, I learned that 
Uncle Matilde had discovered a treasure in one of the rooms attached to the 
sacristy. Fortune smiled on him when, upon reporting it to the parish, the 
priest decided it was fair to split it equally between them. 


Soon after, with his share of the fortune, the priest organized a trip to 
Rome, inviting several prominent families from Irapuato. Among the guests 
was none other than Uncle Matilde. They traveled for two months, returning 
laden with relics and religious items meant to be sold to merchants and 
hacienda owners at a higher price. Other artistic pieces, like the Stations of the 


Cross inside the parish, were kept as decorations. 


"I want to find a treasure like Uncle Matilde," I blurted out naively. "Then 
I'd buy tons of fruit." 


"Oh, Chatito," he replied. "As if finding a fortune were the most important 
thing. From the moment you took your first breath, the greatest treasure you 
ever received was the chance to live. Do you know why?" 


"Why?" 


"When you were a little thing, no bigger than a furless baby rabbit you'd 
find buried in the grasslands, it seemed like you wouldn't survive..." 


For that reason, he told me, I received the first sacrament sooner than 
expected—out of fear that the day dedicated to Saint Rupert the Bishop might 
turn into one of double mourning. At the baptismal font, he held me in his 
arms while the priest poured cold water over my head with a seashell. 


Wrapped in a white shawl, I awoke from the chill that ran over my 
fontanelle, crying so fiercely it seemed to strengthen my lungs. But before 
letting the next family take their turn, he murmured a heartfelt prayer and 
hugged me tightly: "Lord, I bring you this little boy to entrust him to you and 
beg you not to take him yet. Please, let him live beyond my days." 


Although the purpose of that story may have been to make me feel good 
about something I would never find, I wanted to believe his words were 
sincere. According to him, from the day I entered his life, nothing else 
mattered to him but my happiness. If only words alone could prove that true... 


"Why isn't anyone coming to buy from us?" I asked, shifting the 
conversation to something where I wasn't the focus. 


"Don't lose hope,” he said. "People here like to eat first and then go for a 
stroll. By the afternoon, we won't be able to keep up." 


As always, he was right. As soon as the church bell struck three, a woman 
approached to look at the merchandise. She was flanked by her two daughters, 
one on each arm, as if afraid to let them go. 


"It's been a long time since you came to Dolores,” the woman remarked, 
examining the displayed shawls. "I didn't know you had a young boy." 


"Kids are said to cost an arm and a leg, but I say they cost an ear,” he 
quipped, self-mockingly. 


"How much for this one here?" she asked, pointing to a silk shawl. 


"Tell her, Chato." 


"That one's one peso,” I said. 
"What a bargain!" she exclaimed. "At that price, I'll take three." 


After the women left, more than satisfied, he corrected me about a serious 
mistake. The price I'd given was for a piece worth five pesos, not one, and our 
earnings had turned into a significant loss multiplied by three. 


"Don't spank me," I pleaded, ready to run. He laughed heartily and said: 


"Oh, Chato, as if I'd go around hitting you. If only losses were as simple 
as money. I didn't correct you in front of the customer because you never 
contradict yourself in front of clients—credibility is key in this business. But 
don't worry; you'll see how your mistake bears fruit." 


He wasn't joking when he said that. As soon as I reorganized the stacks 
of shawls by price to avoid repeating my mistake, the crowd began to gather: 


"We heard there's a sale going on," some clarified, passing the word 
among friends. 


"At your service! We have everything here," he replied. "Hey, Chato, help 
me shout, 'Come to the sale!"" 


"Come to the saaaale!" I bellowed, my voice cracking like a small 
rooster's timid crow. 


Captivated, the crowd bought a little bit of everything—from a dozen 
everyday shawls to four smaller ones. Everything pointed to us forming an 
excellent team of vendors. 


In just a few hours, with the help of good advertising and a sense of 
humor, we sold every last piece. My first day as a shawl seller was an outright 
success, and that day also marked the birth of The Little Shawl, a traveling 
stand that promised to endure. 


Later, just before sunset, to celebrate such a victorious yet exhausting day, 
we treated ourselves to a piece of sugarcane soaked in lime juice to balance its 
sweetness. We chewed it while admiring La Dolorosa, the imposing baroque 
rose quarry stone portal of the church. 


"Why don't you head back to the inn while I pack up the stand?" he 
suddenly suggested, catching me mid-bite. "Go on and feed the beasts, and 
see what needs doing." 


The moment he said that, I immediately knew what he had in mind: the 
day's accumulated stress was so overwhelming he wouldn't be satisfied until 
he washed it away with a drink. Or maybe the cane juice had him feeling as 
though the day was just getting started, even though he'd been up since two in 


the morning. 


In the end, not even my first sales day—the most important for me—was 
enough to dissuade him from indulging his craving rather than heading back 
with me to the inn. 


Maybe he'll just have one, | thought. Two at most. And anyway, who am I 
to count them? He's earned it with all his hard work and kindness toward me. 


With that excuse to keep me from meddling in his affairs, I replied with a 
smile: 


"Don't worry, I'll be there." But just in case, I added, "If you want, I can 
take the bag of earnings so it won't be a bother to you." 


"No, Chatito, just go on," he repeated, spitting out his piece of chewed 
cane. "I'll catch up soon." 


Thoughtful, I walked toward the inn as he wished. When I arrived, I 
watered and fed the beasts, then rested for a while in the tiny room. But I 
hadn't counted on my short nap lasting longer than fifteen minutes. How much 
longer? I couldn't tell. When I opened my eyes, it was so dark that all I could 
hear were dogs barking. 


To my disappointment—or rather, as I expected—he wasn't on the cot 
where he should have been sleeping. 


I stood up and approached the innkeeper, who was gliding through the 
hallway like a firefly, and inquired about a suitable place for someone over 
thirty years old to hang out — somewhere not overly bright, not too lonely, yet 
not excessively energetic either — a place where even silence could break free 
to mingle with the commotion. With an indifferent tone, she replied, "What 
makes you think I'd know anything about such immoralities?" She then 
informed me of the time and warned, "If you're planning to step out, don't take 
long. Anyone not in bed by one o'clock is left to count sheep on the sidewalk." 


I stepped back onto those streets where, once again, there was no one 
around. It was easy to notice, given the town's perfect grid layout: no 
alleyways, no hidden corners, and certainly no beggars. 


The only light shining through the closed doors came from a place across 
the plaza. 


That's the place I'm looking for, I told myself. 


When I pushed open the swinging doors, there he was: the only one rooted 
at the counter, unaccompanied, with the blanket bunched up under his feet and 
his arm stretched out, ready to serve as a pillow. 


"Pour me another!" he bellowed, dragging both his voice and his eyelids. 


"Leech, I already told you, pay up for what you owe first," the bartender 
snapped, waving his hand like a priest delivering a lecture. "I don't know how 
you're going to do it because the others just left without paying." 


"You just pour it..." 
"No! Pay me, or I'll call the constable." 


Realizing his last drink would be nothing more than a sip of his own spit, 
he grabbed the empty glass and smashed it against the floor. 


Crash! 


As the bartender drew his pistol and aimed it squarely at his forehead, I 
knew I had to step in. 


e'll pay what's owed right now," I clarified quickly, "just let me look 


for... 


"You his flunky, kid?" he sneered, not lowering the gun. "With that cactus 
you're pricking yourself on, you can't be his son." 


Suspicious, the bartender watched as I crouched and searched through the 
blanket for the earnings bag—the one containing the fruit of our labor and 
what would sustain us for the coming weeks. 


"What's... who's this?” he slurred, glassy-eyed, his crooked gaze a 
spectacle of his impressive nose hairs. 


Predictably, I found nothing. The only thing that scuttled out was a 
cockroach missing a leg, stuck to the viscous, unwashed floor. 


It wasn't the first time he'd lost the earnings bag. He often came back 
empty-handed, let alone with a delivery or a gift, blaming it on a robbery. I 
used to believe him, even worrying for his safety and praying to Saint Francis 
of Assisi, patron of vendors, to keep him safe. But at that moment, with shards 
of glass embedding in my knees, I realized his excuses were just lies: either he 
forgot the bag somewhere, or other vendors took advantage of him when he 
drank with them. 


"Don't play dumb," the bartender said, seeing my disappointed face. 


But one thing was true—the phrase often used to justify poor 
choices: "Love is blind." Long before I'd grown drowsy, taken that first bite of 
sugarcane, or sold the last shawl, something had warned me to be cautious. 
Without him noticing, I had slipped a few coins into my pants pocket, just in 
case. I wasn't sure I still had them, having rested on various sides. But when I 
reached into my pocket, to my relief, there were still a few left. 


"Here," I said to the bartender, hoping it was enough to cover the cost. 


"Now get out of here,” he ordered, hesitating before lowering the gun 
beneath the counter. 


I left there dragging a cross—a cross that didn't care if it fell and got 
bruised. But if it did, the only punishment, aside from some insolence, was 
realizing it wouldn't be the last time. 


"You did bring a bottle, didn't you?" he kept asking, fixated, as if that was 
the first and last thing on his mind. 


"Yes," I lied, just to get him to let me carry him. 


Instead of helping him walk, I hoisted him onto my back, which was still 
sore from the previous day's exertion, and carried him to the other side of the 
plaza. Once there, I took a break. But I hadn't anticipated that, to top it all off, 
he would throw up all over himself. 


I didn't feel ashamed to see him like that: hunched over, reduced to a 
purely animalistic state, soaked in a broth as thick as the puddles where 
tadpoles lived, yet as nauseating as the stench of vinegar. After all, he had 
raised me and cared for me during my most painful moments. Instead, I felt 
confused: where had that fatherly figure gone, the one whose priority had 
always been me, his dear Chatito? Everything about his actions seemed to 
betray his own will and the values he once preached. 


In the distance, a boy my age emerged from the church. He didn't seem to 
notice our plight; instead, he scratched his nose while checking his pocket 
watch. Then, like a misbehaved child pulling on his mother's skirts, he 
grabbed the bell rope and yanked it. The tolls echoed clearly: 


Dong, dong, dong, doooong. 


One o'clock already, 1 thought, worried. I placed my hands under his 
armpits and, with one heave, dragged him like a sack of bruised prickly pears 
to the inn. As soon as I let go of him, I knocked on the door. 


Knock, knock, knock. 


I waited and waited, but there was no response from the innkeeper. The 
only result was a chorus of barking dogs. I knocked again, this time more 
insistently, as I had no desire to sleep outside. These lands were notorious for 
their deceptive climate: while afternoons could be scorching, the late hours 
could turn bitterly cold, so cold that even the most foul-mouthed visitor would 
run out of colorful words. 


Within a minute, every dog in town had joined the barking symphony, 
signaling that two strangers were on the loose. 


"Get in," the innkeeper commanded, swinging the door open abruptly. 
"The neighbors already think poorly of me as it is." Then she added, "At first 
light, you two better hitch your animals and leave." 


Inside the tiny room, I lay down and blew out the candle to prevent any 
fire. I figured it was only a matter of time before he would do the same and 
settle in. But he didn't seem content with the time we had already spent 
together. 


"Pass me the bottle," he slurred. 
"What bottle?” I replied, regretting the moment I'd claimed to have one. 


"Don't play dumb," he said, slurring even more. "You're keeping it for 
yourself." 


Agitated, he rolled off the cot and began to flail, hurling the most absurd 
accusations. 


"You don't love me anymore!" he shouted. "Look how much you hate 


" 


me... 


Under the veil of smoke from the extinguished candle, he fixated on every 
possible suspicion. He rummaged through our bags of clothes, scattering them 
across the room, creating an utter mess. 


"Where's the bottle? Where is it?" 


Drawers, emptied of their contents, toppled over onto the red octagonal 
tiles, crashing loudly. I curled up in a corner, huddled in a fetal position, 
waiting for the moment he would tire himself out and the storm would give 
way to the bleating of a goat. 


He wasn't a daily drinker; he did it only occasionally. But when he did, the 
effects on his mind were severe. For two or three nights, I bore the brunt of his 
episodes. At various points, my job was to shield him from harm—on the 
roads, at dances, in gambling halls, at bullfights, and even at home. Tragically, 
every space bore the marks of his weakness. 


Meanwhile, I took care of the merchandise, tended the animals, and made 
amends with food for everyone he offended. 


DONA FRANCISCA 


City of Zacatecas 
September 14, 1912 


Back at home, I check with a knife if the guava paste I left cooling by the 
window is ready. It looks so delicious that, no matter how much I wave the 
paper whisk over it, the bees refuse to leave. On the contrary, the more I try, 
the deeper they dig their legs into it, leaving fine lines like tracks. 


It's not just a sweet delicacy that Ruperto sells as an additional product at 
his stall; it's also one of the many recipes my mother taught me to prepare 
when I was a little girl. 


Drawn in by the scent of caramelized sugar, I approach the wood-burning 
stove, its embers glowing with the gust of my passing. With the poker, I prod 
the largest chunks of coal to reignite the fire. My goal is to grind the masa on 
the metate to make tortillas while waiting for the comal to heat up. 


However, just as I sit on the floor facing the wall, metlapil in hand, I hear 
the familiar signal of a cherished visitor: 


"Coo-cooo, Co0-cooo." 


"So soon, you're back already," I say, recognizing the white-winged dove 
by the brown tint of its chest. It's always the same one. "I just got back too," I 
add. 


Perched on the window, the bird tilts its head, as if listening or perhaps 
wondering whether bees are edible. 


"You seem confused," I remark. "Would you believe I feel the same as 
you?" 


And just like that, the telegram that disrupted my routine echoes in my 
mind again. 


"Can you believe it? The paper said 'M,'" I share with the white-winged 
dove. "M for mmm. Who could it be? I don't know, but though I dare not 
swear because that's blasphemy, something tells me it's none other than Don 
Marciano... unless, imagine if it were... that one." 


One of the few times I had the chance to speak with him beyond the usual 
polite "Have a good morning" was the day I was washing clothes on the 
washboard, leaning over the crate. 


"Don Marciano says you should go see him," Narciso announced, 
bounding up the steps into the yard, his breath short. "He says he wants to ask 
you something." 


How strange, 1 thought, surprised it was me and not Ruperto that the 
bespectacled man with round frames wished to speak with. Nervously, I hung 
the wet cotton drawers on the clothesline and adjusted the only shawl I hadn't 
yet washed—a gift from Ruperto for our ninth wedding anniversary, which I 
had to mend because of its many holes. 


"Come, m'ijo," I instructed Narciso. "Come with me to see what the 
gentleman wants." 


But before stepping through the slightly ajar door with its sign 
reading "Documents and letters written for the illiterate," | felt compelled to 
make a brief yet important request: 


"M'ijo, please don't leave me alone. You know how your father would 
react if he found out I came." 


"Not even if I have to go really bad?" he asked, discouraged. 


"No," I replied. I couldn't risk some unfounded gossip reaching his father's 
ears—particularly one that would stoke his fear of finding me with another 
man after returning home from the market. 


According to him, my need for attention was so great that, apart from 
ridiculing him intentionally in front of others, including Narciso, I might run 
off with the first man who came along. At least it shows he still cares, I told 
myself. 


Moments later, after gently pushing open the door, we found the peculiar 
man in a black tie and frock coat seated with his feet propped up on the 
mahogany secretary desk. 


A well-read expert in various fields, Don Marciano, in addition to renting 
us the roof over our heads, offered typing, counseling, and other services 
comfortably from the front room of his home. 


"One moment," he said, straightening himself on the rocking chair without 
caring that we were left standing at the door. 


Demonstrating precision and focus, he continued dictating aloud what he 
typed, harmonizing the clicking of his Remington typewriter with the creak of 
the rocker. 


. Our agreement will proceed once the property title has been 
transferred. Awaiting your correspondence and hoping the addition of yet 
another property to my holdings will be expedited, I remain at your service..." 


With the final clack of a key and the decisive period, Don Marciano 
shifted his pipe to the opposite side of his mouth and motioned us with his 
index finger toward the adjoining room. 


"Jovita, you're already familiar with this sitting room," he remarked, 
setting a notebook down on the ottoman. 


"Yes, of course," I replied, marveling at how faded the cushions had 
become compared to a decade ago. 


"Hard to believe she was so fond of the Louis XV style, isn't it?” he 
added, disappearing toward the back of the house. 


A few minutes later, he returned with two cups of freshly brewed lemon 
leaf tea—still adorned with cobwebs on the edges, proof the leaves had just 
been plucked—and some butter cookies. Though stale and cracked, they were 
unlike anything we'd have tasted elsewhere, served on a silver tray that looked 
untouched by a duster for years. 


At first, our conversation was nothing more than a polite exchange—me 
commenting on the mild weather and him offering an extensive explanation 
about how Eratosthenes had calculated Earth's circumference using shadows. 
But the tone shifted quickly when Don Marciano revealed the real reason for 
inviting me. 


"Jovita, I asked you to come because there are a few things I'd like to 
know about you." 


"Go ahead, Don Marciano," I said, my hands trembling slightly as I tried 
to grasp the tiny porcelain cup by its pointed handle. 


"You know, I pride myself on being quite personable. Many seek me out 
for the quality of my services, even though some don't even know how to 
shake hands properly... let alone speak coherently. But back to the matter at 
hand. Lately, I've found myself with plenty of spare time. I even read that 
much-debated book criticizing Porfirio Diaz's prolonged rule, The 
Presidential Succession in 1910, by our supposedly democratically elected 
President Francisco I. Madero. What a scandalous piece of work that is! 
Anyway, to cut to the chase, I've decided to become a writer. If I don't end up 
as famous as Victor Hugo"—he let out a hearty laugh—"at least I'll entertain 
my well-placed friends. Most of them, if you're curious, live in Sombrerete." 


"Well... Oh! This is so hot!" I exclaimed, spilling half my tea onto the 
coffee table. 


"There's exactly what I meant... Don't worry about it," he reassured me, 
searching for something to contain the spill. "Hey, you, boy, move those 
books aside and grab the newspapers underneath to clean it up." 


"What a disgrace, Don Marciano... I'm so sorry. What were you saying?" 


"As I was saying, I thought it might be useful to hear about your 
memories. You might have something interesting I can share with my 
friends." 


"Oh, Don Marciano, I don't know much about those things," I responded, 
feeling helpless as Narciso cleaned up my mess. "You should ask my 
husband; he'd know what to tell you." 


"No, Jovita, that's exactly why I called for you. You're not mute like those 
ladies in the Lumiére films. Look, all you need to do is tell me about your 
life... Where were you born?" 


Without understanding the value of speaking about myself, I replied that I 
felt flattered but couldn't recall anything significant enough to warrant the 
attention of someone like him. Under the table, however, I fidgeted my feet as 
though dancing while seated, silently hoping for any excuse to save me from 
digging through my memories. 


"It's for me to judge whether it's interesting or not," he declared, cracking 
his knuckles as if readying himself to document every word. 


With no alternatives and fearing consequences that could bring serious 
trouble, I began to respond in halting fragments. I explained that I was born 
in Real de Catorce, a settlement nestled along the mountain range in 
northeastern Mexico. Its prominence once stemmed from the rich silver mines 
that had made it flourish. Founded in the 18th century, the enclave was 
renowned for its grand quarry stone estates, enduring witnesses of a golden 
era, and its steep cobblestone streets carved into the rugged mountainside. 
However, like so many mining towns, it was slowly decaying due to the 
closure of its silver mines. I added that I didn't share much in common with 
the place since the scarcity of opportunities had eroded community ties and 
weakened familial bonds. 


"I wish I could return someday," I admitted, clutching the small scapular 
hanging around my neck. "They say that little town has its charm..." 


"Now you see it," he interrupted, raising his voice. 
"See what, Don Marciano?" 


"You just grabbed the necklace you're wearing," he observed, jotting 
down notes in his notebook. "According to a famous German intellectual, 
people do that when they attribute imaginary value to objects." 


"This one here?" 


"Yes, that one... which else?" 


"You know what?" I said, "My mother gave it to me on the day she 
walked me to the altar." And sadly, the same day she died, | thought. 


"How?" he exclaimed, astonished. "But isn't it tradition for the father to 
give the bride away? You'll be excommunicated, Jovita," he added, releasing 
a puff of smoke tinged with sarcasm. 


I suddenly felt an unexpected satisfaction knowing someone was 
interested in my past—something even Ruperto avoided, perhaps to escape 
facing the reproach of that day. Even Narciso straightened his posture, resting 
his hands on the battered armchair, ready to listen to what I was about to 
recount. 


Although the boy never had the pleasure of meeting his grandmother, I 
made sure he wasn't deprived of anecdotes about her, weaving them into 
lessons about how generational times had changed for better or worse. Among 
those stories, Dofia Francisca, my dear mother, often appeared as the widow 
who single-handedly raised a baby girl. 


Like a line of dominoes collapsing with a single nudge, I poured out my 
words: 


"Shortly after giving birth to her first and only child, Dofia Francisca 
became a widow. My father, Don José, worked as a gravedigger at the 
cemetery in Real de Catorce. He died one night under a reddish lunar eclipse, 
just after digging a grave during what turned out to be his final shift. 


"According to the death certificate, after finishing a bottle of pulque, a 
traditional alcoholic beverage made from fermented agave sap, he tripped 
over a stone and fell into the freshly dug grave, striking his head on one of the 
edges. His body was buried the following day in that very hole, beneath a 
thick cross and a pedestal taller than he was in life. He became one of the rare 
cases of someone being deliberately laid to rest in the bed that caused their 
death—a grave dug by his own hands. 


"Fortunately, Dofia Francisca had a brother in Real de Minillas, a small 
mining center in development with only a few hundred inhabitants near the 
City of Zacatecas. He worked tirelessly as a miner, earning four reales, or fifty 
cents a day, in the shafts. Learning of her plight, he informed her that the town 
enjoyed excellent trade, fueled by the economic boom of the mining activity. 


"We left Real de Catorce, never to return," I said, noticing how Narciso 
couldn't take his eyes off me. "My mother sold everything: the house, the 
furniture, even the black outfits my father used to wear during exhumation 
days. The only thing she kept during the move was this scapular of the Black 
Virgin of Candelaria. She claimed it had been in our family for generations. If 
you look closely, you'll see the painted image of the Virgin, nestled in a daisy 


embroidered with gold threads." 


"T'll give you ten pesos for it," interrupted Don Marciano, estimating its 
value at what I would have considered an exorbitant amount. "I have a good 
friend in Sombrerete who's a collector. I'm sure he'd be infinitely grateful if I 
gifted it to him." 


"I'm sorry, but it's not for sale," I replied, somewhat taken aback by his 
request. "This is all I have left of her." 


Without it, both my heart and mind would churn, like milk curdling when 
mixed with lemon juice. Ever since her passing, that relic was the only thing 
that could make me feel whole, apart from the peace of my own family. 


"Believe it or not," I added, "my mother also had cheeks as round and rosy 


as the Virgin's." 

Drawing on his analytical skills, Don Marciano swore with his hand over 
the history book that Dofia Francisca might have been a mulata, descending 
from one of the 250,000 slaves brought from West Africa to New Spain. 
Hearing this was like discovering a pre-Hispanic pyramid buried in the middle 
of a plaza. Despite so much blending, I had always wondered why I inherited 
features that stood out among others, preserving the physical traits of my 
ancestors. 


"Well, I won't get ahead of myself, but before we discuss her passing, first 
tell me what happened in Real de Minillas," Don Marciano instructed, setting 
his pipe aside. 


"With her modest savings, the newly arrived Dofia Francisca took 
advantage of her house's excellent location near the workers' gathering point. 
She transformed it into a general store called La Marina. While this endeavor 
might not have fully eased her guilt for accepting her husband's death with 
such composure, it at least allowed her to sweeten her regret with generous 
bites of alegrias, amaranth mixed with sugar cane. 


"In the meantime, I grew up among the pastures and corners of the store, 
constantly startled by the explosions from the mines. My greatest fear was 
that the detonations would crack the ground. I believed the miners had no idea 
where they were digging, and one day, the underworld would find its way out 
through the tunnels. 


"Later, I learned something even sadder that replaced that fear. Miners 
often carried a caged canary with them. If the little bird stopped singing—or 
worse, fell dead—it meant the air was unbreathable, and the mine needed to 
be evacuated immediately. 


"As I grew older, ignoring the dangers that surrounded me—apart from 


rattlesnakes and scorpions—I wandered through the hills, where 
the cacti claimed their territory on the slopes. I'd watch the red ants, climbing 
onto rocks to avoid their bites..." 


"Tell me more about Dofia Francisca's character," Don Marciano 
interrupted. 


"Oh, Don Marciano, what can I say... Dofia Francisca was a very active 
woman with a good heart. She was never known for arguments; on the 
contrary, she enriched my behavior and held a sacred place in my heart. Her 
virtues placed her on a pedestal, adorned with the sacred symbol of honor..." 


"Don't give me fairy tales, Jovita," he exclaimed, downing his tea in one 
gulp. "Now you're telling me Dofia Francisca was a saint." 


I remained silent. 


"You know," he continued, "I've realized you're craftier than you let on. 
You keep evading the point, avoiding speaking ill of anyone. You still haven't 
told me about your relationship with her. Tell me about the things you resent, 
the things that embarrass you, the nightmares that haunt you. Don't pretend 
everything was perfect." 


"No, Don Marciano, that's exactly how it was," I replied, swinging my feet 
again. "Why would I say yes if it wasn't true?" 


Though I knew exactly what kind of story he wanted me to tell, I wasn't 
going to indulge him. I didn't want to cast doubt on the perception my mother 
had worked so hard to build before me with her dedication—much less in 
front of the boy. If there was one thing I had learned from her, it was that the 
attitude one adopted in front of others determined how one would be treated. 


"Jovita, the less you show who you really are, the more respect you'll 
earn," she used to warn me. "Unless you meet a stubborn man. With those, 
you've got to blow on the coals until they burn." 


Still, if I had been given the chance to express myself freely, I would have 
confessed that, given the state of despair many towns faced, there were 
situations I would have preferred never to know about. I'd never suggest they 
had happened to me; who was I to make such accusations? Neither our 
parents nor the generations before them were to blame for what had also been 
imposed on them by tradition. 


One such situation I recalled, relevant to our topic, was when children 
couldn't be comforted even when nursed at the breast. As an alternative, 
mothers would threaten them with phrases like, "If you don't stop crying, the 
devil will come and take your soul," or, "The shape-shifting demons eat alive 
the children who keep whining." 


Another memory that surfaced was of mothers waking their children with 
loud cries in the middle of the night. For no apparent reason, they'd shake 
them by the shoulders like wet flower bouquets and whisper in their ears: 
"One of these days, I'm going to die, and you'll be left alone with no one to 
love you." 


The children, not knowing what to do with such information, would 
believe it was only a matter of time before it came true, imagining the day 
they'd wake up alone, hungry, uncovered, and unloved. 


As time went on, the children grew, but so did the fear that kept them 
curled up under the covers, sweating, afraid to uncover even a toe. They had 
no way to compare their experiences, no frame of reference to say if they 
were good or bad. It was simply a fear that only time could eventually dispel. 


"So, did you help your mother at the general store?" Don Marciano asked, 
scribbling notes once more into his notebook. 


"Yes, Don Marciano. But, if I may ask, are you writing down everything I 
say?" 


"You're a curious one. Why do you want to know?" he replied, raising an 
eyebrow. "You probably can't even read..." 


What makes him think that? | wondered. 


"Fortunately," I continued, "I was so good at serving customers that, when 
the workers began preferring to deal with me instead of her, my mother put 
me in charge of the counter. Meanwhile, she tried her luck making sweets, 
such as melcochas—honey and mullein-based confections. At the same time, 
it gave her an excuse to hide from the creosote shrubs, whose pollen not only 
stunted the growth of nearby plants but also clogged her nose. 


"However, due to my lack of schooling, I soon felt left behind—an 
obstacle that kept me from understanding what was written in letters and 
newspapers. My only option was to rely on the few bits of gossip that reached 
us by chance. 


"One day, driven by my hunger for knowledge, I dared to ask one of our 
customers—one of those who wore fancy jackets and dusty top hats and lived 
in the main town because they were engineers—if learning to read and write 
was difficult. Outside of casual small talk, the scholar, who happened to be the 
president of the miners’ guild, opened his heavy book on topography. Using a 
compass, he pointed out to me: ‘Spanish is a phonetic language; it adheres to 
specific pronunciation rules.’ 


"To illustrate, the liberal-minded man used the letter 'S' as an example, 
explaining that it not only looked like a snake but also hissed like one. 


"Though I later realized that analogy wasn't the most effective, it gave me 
the foundation of the concept. Considering that I was already quite a 
chatterbox for my age, I devised a seemingly simple method to teach myself 
the art of writing. From a book of religious prayers, I extracted a list of letters, 
ensuring none were repeated. If what that man had said was true, then I only 
had to figure out the relationship between the letters and their sounds. So, I 
recited the prayers aloud while following the text with my finger. The letters 
themselves revealed their sounds to me. 


"However, when my mother found out, she quickly warned me: ‘Jovita! 
As long as you don't run off, pretending to get educated in the capital and 
leave me here alone, everything's fine.’ 


"The idea that I might grow up and have ambitions of my own kept her up 
at night. Even so, I refrained once again from blaming her for anything. On 
the contrary, I thanked her every night, kneeling at the foot of the bed, facing 
the crucifix, for raising me despite so many hardships. 


"Years later, when freckles started covering my face, the commerce in 
Real de Minillas also began to decline. During the Porfiriato, the mining 
booms were never built to last. Overnight, workers lost their jobs and their 
means of survival. In the midst of the economic stagnation, workers returned 
to their hometowns, leaving properties vacant. Only those who had nowhere 
else to go stayed, facing an uncertain future under the shadows of desolation 
and neglect. 


"Though it pained my mother to abandon the calm life she had built, deep 
down, she was still that tireless woman who had left Real de Catorce years 
ago—ready to embrace new adventures to escape any misfortune. 


"At the end of the 19th century, when newspapers sensationalized the end 
of times with headlines like 'The World is Going to Sizzle’ and 'The Great 
Comet and Conflagration,’ my mother and I migrated to Torreon. It was a 
young, industrial town located in the vast northern plains of the country, 
offering us a new summit of opportunities. Known as the cotton harvest boom, 
this prosperity attracted those daring enough to put down roots at the 
crossroads of the Central Mexican and International railways. The flow of 
goods, low taxes, and the production of items like textiles and soaps created 
appealing prospects for Mexicans and foreigners alike, especially the Chinese, 
who found budding hope there as soon as they applied their productive skills. 


"Torreon's landscape was dominated by dusty streets and adobe and 
quarry stone buildings, though its main avenue was beginning to host modern 
structures like shops, banks, and offices—teflecting its burgeoning economic 
growth. The arrival of the railroad dictated the rhythm of local life, with 
wagons filled with cotton and goods departing from vast fields irrigated by the 
Nazas River. Surrounding the town, the seemingly endless plain stretched 


toward the horizon, with the desert extending in all directions. Yet, the bustle 
of trade and the smokestacks of emerging factories signaled a transformation 
underway. 


"There, in the Lagoon Region, as the region was commonly known, 
people began talking about me: a young girl from Real de Catorce, cheerful 
and focused, working as an assistant in the eatery Dofia Francisca managed 
near the Avenue of the Railroad. 


"At first, in an effort to make our establishment known, my job was to 
carry a basket on my head and sell tiny corn gorditas as plump and round as 
my mother's hands. Naturally, I soon realized that the most profitable 
moments were when passengers disembarked and boarded the trains. Contrary 
to what I had expected, the greatest demand came not from those arriving with 
trunks and suitcases, full of hope for a better life, but from those eagerly 
waiting inside the cars, continuing their journey toward El Paso del Norte, at 
the border with the United States. The rich aroma of potato mixed with lard 
and chili drew them like a pack of caged coyotes that hadn't been fed for days. 


"Since there were many other vendors—mostly men—I quickly learned 
that competition wasn't always an adversary seeking pleasure in others’ 
defeats. It was, rather, an ally working for the common good. 


"One of those allies who provided me shelter under her long braid was 
Dofia Eduviges, a fig seller often seen talking to herself. For that reason, 
nobody wanted to approach her; on the contrary, they said she imagined 
things. Even the brakemen, busy with their signaling duties, gave her odd 
looks. 


"The first time I approached her, she behaved more reservedly than usual. 
She was adjusting the wooden stand she used to display her goods along the 
tracks. She told me I'd taken too long to introduce myself, that she saw me 
watching the horizon every day, and that my dark skin shimmered in a way 
that few could ignore. 


"She then offered her friendship, telling me to trust her so I wouldn't miss 
a single sale. She claimed to know the schedules of both train lines perfectly. 
According to her, she had a son—whom she described as 'the fledgling who 
flew the nest as soon as he cracked his shell'—working as a trackman on the 
other side of the border. Apart from performing an essential role for a 
prominent company, she believed he could step off one of the trains at any 
moment and take her to live with him. 


"The next day, Dofia Eduviges brought up the same topic. It was as if her 
memory had faltered and she didn't remember already telling me, or perhaps 
she needed to reaffirm her hope. However, after observing her closely at work, 
I realized she wasn't crazy, as people said; instead, her murmurs were prayers 


whispered under her breath. 


"Her life was guided by the expectation that her son, dressed like a first- 
class gentleman with a slicked-back open-book hairstyle and a tailored suit, 
would one day touch her shoulder as she counted her earnings and say, 
"Mama, come with me. You don't have to work anymore.’ 


"During the time I spent with Dofia Eduviges, I learned many things, 
including staying alert at all times, as there was always a chance that the 
savvier customers might skip out on paying, taking advantage of the exchange 
happening through the train windows." 


"What do you think was that woman's sorrow?" asked Don Marciano, 
bouncing his crossed leg. 


"Well, I'd say it's the same as for everyone, Don Marciano," I replied. 
"Nobody dreams of being alone. There's always someone who keeps us 
company." 


"That, I agree with,” he replied. "In case you didn't know, according to the 
great German thinker I mentioned before, dreams are the disguise of our 
emotions. Only the brightest among us can interpret them. So then, did her 
son come to fetch her or not?" 


"After six months, Dofia Eduviges received a letter. Sniffling, she 
wandered back and forth, begging someone to read it for her. The other 
vendors either dismissed her by saying that a crazy woman's concerns didn't 
move them, or they masked their lack of literacy with indifference. 


"When I came back from refilling my basket with more gorditas, I found 
her huddled at the edge of the platform. Her tears fell onto the paper like dew 
on a poinsettia. I consoled her and told her to stop crying, that I'd do my best 
to help her, though I couldn't promise much. Not only was I lacking in reading 
practice, but some of the knowledge in my head had begun to rot away, much 
like an onion spoiling others around it. 


"Surprisingly, as soon as I started reading the letter—despite its lack of 
punctuation to guide my logic—I managed to recall the relationship between 
letters and their sounds, using it to form sentences. Relieved to discover that 
Dofia Eduviges had been filled with nothing but good faith from the start, I 
held her tightly and assured her that this time, without fail, her son would 
come to fetch her soon." 


"So, don't tell me it was all true," commented Don Marciano, pushing 
back against the chair to emphasize his point. "For such a matter, who in their 
right mind would rely on a letter when we have at our disposal the fastest 
medium that will ever exist?” Don Marciano argued, clearly unimpressed with 
such a clumsy choice. "All that effort General Porfirio Diaz put into ensuring 


foreign initiative funded over twenty-five thousand miles of lines for our 
iconic telegraph service—one of the best and most extensive in the world..." 


"I don't know much, Don Marciano," I replied, hesitant to make 
assumptions. "The thing is, two weeks later, at the dawn of a new workday 
when we were bracing for the arrival of the train heading toward El Paso del 
Norte, something very strange happened. A worker, wearing overalls with 
suspenders fastened with clips, wandered around the station as though he'd 
fallen asleep in a locomotive's coal bin and didn't know where he'd woken up. 


"Covered in soot down to his dimples, raising his voice and gesticulating 
wildly, the man approached everyone he came across. However, none of the 
vendors—especially the nougat sellers, busily ensuring their dominance in the 
first-class area—seemed interested in his story. 


"When the worker finally reached our end of the line, it was clear we were 
the last ones he hadn't questioned. At that very moment, the screech of the 
rails, along with the hiss of steam, chastised us for our unforgivable 
distraction—it was the forewarning of a busy moment. The train pulled into 
the station with a deafening clamor. "Torreon Station!’ the passengers on board 
shouted, ensuring no sluggish soul was left behind. 


"In less time than it took for the pistons to stop the spin of their six 
wheels, Dofia Eduviges had adjusted the stacks of figs in her hands. I still 
don't know how, but they fit as if they were handfuls of sand. Meanwhile, 
with remarkable balance and little support, I positioned the basket atop my 
head like a giant mockingbird's nest. 


Ladies, excuse me... please, excuse me... I'm looking for a woman...’ I 
heard a voice behind me, but between the cries of 'Give me five with beans 
and two with potato’ and 'One with pork, no chili, for the child,’ I found it hard 
to pay attention to those meager pleas amidst my own busy dealings. 


"For when I had already sold a third of my lot, the dancing figs of Dofia 
Eduviges no longer swayed in front of the windows, where she usually waved 
them enticingly. Nor did I hear her mournful calls, 'Please, help me, have you 
seen Sefiora Mejia?’ echoing like the laments of lost souls behind the 
clamoring of our unrelenting ambitions. How strange, I thought. 


"Without hesitation, I set my basket on the ground—though to me, that 
felt like an unacceptable loss—and resolved to find out what was going on. 


"Everything after that happened so quickly. I barely noticed the laborer 
speaking to the ticket inspector, who, unlike most passengers, spoke 
exclusively in English. Suddenly, the cry concerning Dofia Eduviges came 
pouring from within the third-class carriage. 


“Jovita... Jovita...!’ she called out, thrusting her fists through the small 


window opening. 'I don't want to go. I don't know him. 


"The steam valves began to hiss, readying the train. Exhausted from its 
prolonged halt, the train couldn't tolerate further delay. There were still forty- 
four stations to cover before reaching its final destination. Full steam ahead, 
the whistles demanded the release of brakes and the clearing of tracks toward 
the realization of countless dreams. 


"Jovita!’ cried Dofia Eduviges, her face pressed to the window's gap. 
‘Please, never forget me... like the white-winged doves that never forget the 
nests where they grew up...’ 


"Tearfully, I could have sprinted and climbed aboard the baggage car, 
where I might have stowed away without paying a fare, hiding among a heap 
of adventurous luggage. But in the end, I didn't have the courage. The farther 
the train shrank into the horizon, leaving a trail of figs behind, the more I 
convinced myself that things had to happen this way. 


"Though I would have loved to share a few comforting tears with her, 
telling her I'd miss her silent prayers, which had lulled me to sleep under 
Torreon's warmth, I found solace in knowing that her will would finally be 
fulfilled somewhere at the end of the railway." 


"Wait, Jovita," interrupted Don Marciano, confused. "You forgot to clarify 
who the worker was." 


"Oh, Don Marciano," I replied, "what can I say? I don't even know myself. 
I imagine he was an assistant of her son, doing her the favor of coming to get 
her." 


"Don't be naive, Jovita," exclaimed Don Marciano, his tone reserved. 
"What makes you think someone like that could have the authority of a 
foreman? Trackmen only know how to spread ballast, build culverts, and lay 
down sleepers. It sounds more like the worker was her son. She didn't 
recognize him because she'd formed an unrealistic idea of him... Somehow, I 
imagine he would benefit from taking her. You know they have plantations 
over there too." 


When Don Marciano finished speaking, I untied my arms and lowered my 
gaze. I felt like telling him he wasn't there, so he had no right to speak to me 
like that. But on the other hand, I found the strength not to do so in my 
scapular. 


Even if he was right—which was likely—I didn't want the ending I'd 
envisioned for Dofia Eduviges to be disturbed: she arrived at the border and 
reunited with her son, who, being happily married with nine children—neither 
too few nor too many—took her into a beautiful two-story house with a 
pitched roof and a porch overlooking the prairie. She would have lived there 


peacefully until she passed away, painlessly and contentedly, in her sleep. 


"Look at yourself, woman," Don Marciano commented, jotting notes in 
his notebook again, "if you don't stop crying, you'll soak my furniture again. 
Please, I urge you to continue..." 


"After Dofia Eduviges left, I knew I had to do something to avoid being 
tied to a strict schedule. If there was one thing I learned during my time at the 
station, it was that seeing the same day unfold over and over again— 
especially alone—was pointless if I didn't make an effort to change my 
situation. What I did was expand the premises where my mother and I worked 
by adding a mix of mismatched tables and chairs I had bought cheaply at an 
auction outside the municipal building. In the eatery, we lived in a small room 
at the back," I explained. "We were so busy we didn't even have time to 
stretch our legs. 


"I suppose that's where you met Ruperto," assumed Don Marciano, once 
again demonstrating his analytical skills. 


"Well, you'll see. I met him about a year and a half after we moved to 
Torreon..." 


"Could you please get to the point?" he corrected, glancing at his pocket 
watch. "I'd like to know the details about how you two met." 


"Yes, forgive me. Ruperto came into the eatery accompanied by someone 
else. Picture Narciso, but with spiky porcupine hair and bat-like eye bags... 


"Then the two men, quiet as could be, found seats near the braziers where 
my mother was heating the pots. When I approached to take their order, 
Ruperto's face changed immediately to that of a cherub: blushing cheeks and a 
crescent-moon smile. He asked me to bring him whatever I recommended. 
‘Beef liver with purslane,’ I replied. Then the other man, initially polite, 
ordered quesadillas with a glass of sotol that he didn't want to see empty at 
any moment. 'Of course,’ I answered. 


"From there, Ruperto and I couldn't stop exchanging glances. I kept 
walking past their table to refill the glass and let them know their food would 
soon be ready. But when I finally brought their meals, things took a turn for 
the worse: the other man's attitude changed completely. He wasn't happy with 
what I'd served him. 'Hey, brown girl!’ he shouted. 'I asked for quesadillas. 
Where's the cheese?’ Then, with words unfit for decent company, the man 
threw the plate against the wall and downed his sixth glass of liquor in one go. 


"My mother, being who she was, couldn't hold back her opinion as she 
knelt to scoop the food from the floor with her hands. 'Listen here, sir,’ she 
said. ‘Just because you're a man, you think you have the right to disrespect my 
daughter? You'll enjoy what I served you, whether you like it or not, or you'll 


answer to me." 


"So, I'm wrong in assuming Dofia Francisca was a woman of poor 
manners," Don Marciano concluded. 


"Well... I wouldn't know what to tell you," I replied, feigning ignorance. 
"The man stormed out of the establishment, leaving Ruperto behind. So, my 
mother took the opportunity to collect the twenty-five cents they owed us for 
the meal. You know, Don Marciano, it wasn't until a year later that I'd run into 
him again..." 


"Wait, Jovita,” Don Marciano interrupted, trying to process what I'd said. 
"And who was the man with Ruperto in the first place?" 


"Oh, well, that's something you'd have to ask him yourself," I said, 
shuffling my feet under the table once more. "Anyway, as I was saying... One 
day, as I was separating hot tortillas so they wouldn't stick together, the sound 
of hammering wouldn't stop. Sounds like it's coming from the adjacent shop, I 
thought. When I peeked out, there was Ruperto, nailing boards to a wall. 


"He no longer resembled the scruffy young man I'd first met. Instead, he 
was dressed in handsome dark swallow-colored trousers and a formal 
chestnut-brown jacket. 


"When he noticed me, his reaction was to set the hammer aside and adjust 
his charro hat, trimmed with decorative stitching, as he greeted me. 


™Ruperto, at your service,’ he said, tipping his hat again. 
"Maria Genoveva,' I replied. 


"Ah, you're the young lady I met some time ago,’ he stated, looking me 
straight in the eyes without the slightest hint of embarrassment. 'Please accept 
my apologies for that ridiculous scene back then. To be honest, it was our first 
time arriving in the village. We were tired and a bit scared...’ 


"Smiling, I readily accepted an explanation that, though belated, was 
backed by a rare admission of vulnerability. It wasn't just the comfort of 
knowing I wasn't the only one who had felt disoriented moving to this town; it 
was the first time a man, with sincerity and respect, offered me such a warm 
demeanor. Until then, all I could remember were the times station workers 
pointed at me with a sign in English—reflecting the American company's 
standards—indicating that people with my skin color weren't welcome and 
that I should stay as far away from their property as possible. 


'T hope the hammering isn't bothering you,’ Ruperto added. 'Just one more 
shelf, and I'm done... I'm opening "The Fashion Queen" soon. Stop by if 
you'd like to check out the merchandise.’ 


“Jovita! Where are you?’ my mother shouted, left alone with the 
customers. 


"Please excuse me,' I said, and hurried off." 


As Don Marciano lit a Centenario cigar, its wrapper emblazoned with the 
image of Benito Judrez—the first Indigenous president of Mexico—I 
continued reminiscing. The new neighbor wasted no time starting to court me. 


The next day, during a brief but secret encounter, Ruperto slipped me his 
first note. Boldly, he confessed that his greatest weakness was my glowing 
skin tone and the small "button" moles on my neck. He said I reminded him of 
his favorite time of day: the dawn. 


A month later, after exchanging exactly twenty-two letters, our budding 
romance bore its anticipated fruit, blossoming like the rare flowers of Jimulco 
that bloom only once in a lifetime. Ruperto asked for my hand as soon as I 
gave him my answer. Cautiously, and without my mother's knowledge, I read 
each of his letters over and over. I couldn't find a single flaw; there was 
nothing to sway my passion toward rejection. So, on a scrap of newspaper and 
with my best attempt at proper handwriting, I wrote back: "I do want to marry 


" 


you. 


Two days later, Ruperto arrived at my mother's with a priest in tow. He 
smelled of orange juice mixed with underarm sweat and wore a palomino- 
colored charro hat adorned with silver motifs, giving him the air of a bold 
braggart. His recent success as a merchant inflated his confidence; he truly 
believed he held sway over everyone and that my mother would grant her 
blessing on her knees, shedding tears of joy and planning a banquet grand 
enough to satisfy even the greediest wedding guest. 


However, upon hearing such a proposal, Dofia Francisca acted in an 
unexpected manner. Indifferent, she continued plucking the thorns off the 
nopales with her nails for the day's meal. Finally, without ceasing to kiss the 
priest's ring, she ordered them both to leave, claiming a flock of ravenous 
beaks would soon descend from the heavens, demanding all the barley in the 
world. 


Ignoring what reasons my mother had for being so predisposed, Ruperto 
assumed that the sharp-tongued cook was just as resentful as he was. Perhaps 
she still harbored disdain for the first impression he and his traveling 
companion had left behind, along with a trail of dirty pots and a wall stained 
with stew. On the other hand, the only thing Dofia Francisca confessed to the 
priest in private was that she found the request utterly insulting. 


A week later, Ruperto tried again to ask for my hand in marriage. If he 
had one defining trait, it was persistence—or, more accurately, stubbornness. 


This time, however, as they approached the eatery, the priest instructed him 
not to say a word, not even a greeting. The priest himself would handle the 
situation, armed with an argument capable of changing anyone's mind faster 
than a host dissolves in the mouth: 


"Dofia Francisca!" the priest exclaimed. "Enough of this indignity. If you 
do not consent to your daughter's marriage, I'll have no choice but to send her 
to a convent in Mexico City. And you'll have to pay the dispensation for the 
sisters to take her in." 


The wedding was solemnized two weeks later at four in the morning in the 
Church of Guadalupe, the first and only church in Torreon, just seven years 
old. A select sextet harmonized the ceremony with Latin hymns while I wore 
an ankle-length dress, high-necked, with pleated bodice and puffed sleeves 
that made me look like a barn owl about to take flight. 


Fulfilling the obligation imposed on her, my mother agreed to attend the 
ceremony, provided there were no floral arrangements to trigger her allergies 
and that she would be the one to give me away at the altar, leading me by the 
arm down that austere aisle. Against tradition, the priest agreed to her terms, 
believing it would vindicate his stance before the universal judge for forcing 
the poor woman to do something against her will. 


However, neither he nor anyone else anticipated what would happen once 
we reached the sacred altarpiece. Dofia Francisca lifted her somber veil and 
slid her hand beneath her blouse, creating a moment of anticipation among the 
attendees that translated into the creaking of kneelers. With the offended gaze 
of a wildcat, she revealed, bit by bit, the scapular of the Black Virgin of 
Candelaria hanging from her neck. 


As she gathered her hair to remove it, my instinct was to open my palm to 
receive it, as if each second represented a year of our lives together. Letting 
go of the cord, she turned away and disappeared down that aisle lined with 
gaping mouths, but not before sharing with me what would become our last 
words exchanged: 


"I dedicated my life to raising you, and this is how you repay me.” Then 
she added, "No doubt, you are your father's daughter." 


Every time I revisit this memory, I confess it brings me to tears. I would 
have liked to have her by my side, seeing her smile, celebrating what, for me, 
was a blessing. 


After the ceremony, the newlyweds received the usual congratulations, 
and the party gathered in a small hall where the celebration concluded with a 
modest breakfast: a piece of sweet bread, a cup of hot chocolate, and a bottle 
of anise liqueur. However, long before the first sip, the guests began to 


murmur about what they had witnessed at the front of the seating: either Dofia 
Francisca disapproved of the marriage, or the poor woman suffered from 
urinary incontinence. To this, Ruperto retorted, "Dofia Francisca had to tend 
to her business. I'd do the same if I weren't the groom." 


That same afternoon, after immortalizing our melancholy—or at least 
mine—in a portrait where Ruperto flaunted his last trace of dignity and 
smooth skin, we both treated ourselves to a lemon sorbet. 


Returning to our new home, which doubled as Ruperto's commercial 
space, I noticed my mother's eatery had its latch bolted. 


I decided to knock, intending to gift her a commemorative basket with the 
breakfast leftovers. Beyond avoiding waste, my greatest wish was to reconcile 
with her, giving her the chance to scrutinize her new son-in-law—his plans, 
his means, and his motives. Yet, despite knocking persistently for several 
minutes, my mother didn't answer. 


Though disappointment tightened my throat further, deep down, I was 


moved by the knowledge that, that night, Ruperto and I would diligently 
consummate the marital act. In that case, I decided to forget her for the 
moment, granting her the solitude to let her anger subside. 


"Jovita... I'm talking to you," Don Marciano exclaimed, snapping his 
fingers in front of me. "You've drifted off. I'm asking you to finally tell me 
how Dojfia Francisca passed away." 


"Forgive me," I replied, my mind still fixed on that day. As much as I 
wanted to unburden myself, regardless of with whom, and heal my scorched 
heart with the pulp of agave, there were topics where, even as the injured 
party, my words could harm others—especially when ink and children 
remembered everything. 


What could I have told Don Marciano? Perhaps that the last, most 
intriguing detail occurred at nightfall: after a long newlywed kiss, Ruperto and 
I welcomed what I could only describe as the living embodiment of 
misfortune. Yet before being cast into the street, vanishing into what I hope 
was oblivion, the visitor ensured they left us a wedding gift that neither time 
nor forgiveness could erase... 


"You know what? I really have to go," I explained hurriedly. "I haven't 
even started boiling the rice. Besides, it seems the boy needs to answer 
nature's call. I'll finish the story another day—or better yet, ask my husband." 
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Frustrated, Ruperto found solace in smashing mirrors to the ground, slamming 
his fists against the walls, and lashing out at anyone who dared pity him— 
including the amorphous figure with a corroded nose, missing eyebrows, and 
a pronounced brow reflected in the coffee cup that never stopped refilling 
itself. Even the lentils I prepared for lunch found their way out the window, 
plate and all, regardless of the insult to my effort. 


"What a misfortune mine is!" Ruperto proclaimed, breaking into tears over 
the long and bleak future drawn on the blank page of our marriage. 


Two months earlier, Dr. Zertuche, one of the best physicians in the 
Lagoon Region, had treated him with cotton bandages and saline solutions, 
prescribing every possible remedy within his knowledge: from mercury 
injections administered with copper-and-glass syringes to a series of pungent 
oils that he forced down with aguamiel. 


Dr. Zertuche continued treating him for weeks until he ran out of options 
and had to deliver the hard truth: 
"Ruperto, my work ends here. From a health perspective, you're fine, but it's 
important to know your skin will take time to heal." 


Unsatisfied, Ruperto fell into despair and, as often happens with ailments, 
quickly clung to the advice of strangers with blind optimism: "You should try 
remedies for the blood," some suggested, convinced that beauty flowed from 
the depths like crystal-clear waters from a spring. 


Ruperto squandered every last cent of his savings, buying any product that 
promised to purify the blood. 


One morning, before heading out to buy more lentils, I noticed that the 
cash reserves hidden beneath a loose tile had also run dry. I had no intention 
of confronting him. It would have been a mistake to test his intolerance by 
ordering him to work, or worse, suggesting he seek help from his relatives in 
Irapuato. 


I don't know what his relationship with them is like, 1 thought. He's never 
wanted to talk about it, but something tells me he's too proud and refuses to 
face them for fear of judgment or pity. 


On reflection, his tantrums not only revealed how little I truly knew him 


but also warned me against demanding that he act, if not for himself, then at 
least for me, his wife. I couldn't even bring up my sorrow over my mother's 
death or how I felt about him disregarding me entirely. 


Though I was also on the brink of losing my sanity, the need to stave off 
hunger and eat something other than bland lentils demanded that I find a 
solution to ease our financial woes. 


In less than five minutes, I gathered whatever merchandise we'd salvaged 
from the commissary, along with the remaining pairs of shoes and clothes I 
had, stuffing it all into a sack. At all costs, I was determined to end the 
affliction that I had allowed to consume me, setting out for the pawnshop to 
exchange our belongings for a few pesos. 


As usual, I wrapped my back and chest with a shawl. But on this occasion, 
instead of leaving my mother's scapular visible, I ensured I covered myself 
completely, including half my face. I didn't care if people recognized me and 
thought I was a beggar asking for alms. I was more ashamed of myself for not 
acting sooner—like my mother would have. Had she been alive, she would've 
sternly demanded that I leave despair to the turkeys and figure it out on my 
own, setting an example with her own perseverance in a similar situation. 


A couple of hours later, I returned home barefoot and with only one set of 
clothes, but with twenty extra pesos and one less prayer. Someone, as if sent 
from the kingdom of heaven, had directed me to Zacatecas, where they 
claimed a miraculous healer could cure even the most stubborn ailments. 


"Ruperto!" I exclaimed repeatedly, drying the tears of indignity that had 
fallen on my way back. "Listen to me, pay attention!" 


"What do you want?" he muttered, slumped face-down on the table. 
"[ just spoke to the old man who sells seeds on the main avenue." 
"And?" 


"He told me about a man named Martin who heals the sick in Zacatecas. 
He's cured people of cataracts and neurasthenia! Come on! I'm sure he'll have 
a remedy for you too. He couldn't recall the name of the alley, but we can find 
out by asking around." 


At fifteen, Ruperto had veered from the path of his essence, succumbing to 
resignation as he had for weeks. This case demanded preparation and study by 
someone more competent, yet here he was, trapped in his spiral of despair. 


The way he rubbed his sores while staring at me unblinking made me 
think his only wish was to steal my health—and perhaps even my body—to 
assume my identity like a biblical demon. He looked at me as if I were the 
source of his suffering, but deep down, he knew that wasn't true. 


"What's the point now?" he muttered. "Can't you see I'm going to die too?" 


From him, I could have tolerated any unfavorable remark, like "We're not 
going anywhere" or "You had no right to talk about my condition with 
anyone." After all, Ruperto was my husband, and I had vowed at the altar to 
love him unconditionally, through forty days of rain or falling fireballs. But 
what I would not allow was for him to use my mother's death as a tool for 
self-pity—especially since he hadn't even offered me his condolences. 


That's why, despite the overwhelming urge to run away, I resorted to a 
tactic I would only use in extreme circumstances: burdening him with a guilt 
that, in truth, was not his to bear. 


"Oh, Ruperto, if I hadn't married you, my mother would still be alive." 


Ruperto fell silent. Though I later felt guilty for manipulating his 
emotions, my words seemed to have struck a chord. Perhaps he finally 
realized there was no argument he could use to refute me. 


Even as I admitted to myself that I had resorted to emotional blackmail, I 
regretted it the moment he began reevaluating our stay in Torreon, 
considering a move to unknown lands—anything to rekindle his fervor and 
discipline for commerce. 


"Fine, let's go," he said with indifference, as if the situation couldn't 
possibly get worse. 


With our decision made, we packed all our hopes into a box I had once 
saved for a cradle, along with a few items that managed to fit: a chipped pot, 
two plates, two cups, a petate, and a woolen blanket. We planned to stretch 
twenty pesos by eating nothing but beans and grumbling about the price of the 
cheapest lodging we could find. 


The next day, we arrived in Zacatecas, a city as grand as its sandstone 
mansions, tree-filled plazas, and cobblestone streets. We asked everywhere 
about Martin's whereabouts. There was no time to waste—we risked finding 
the healer too old to treat us, or worse, already on his deathbed, surrounded by 
loved ones and grateful clients. And there was always the possibility that his 
existence was nothing more than street rumor. 


We wandered through various alleys, moving from south to north to 
conserve our strength. Hours passed in our pilgrimage, but there was no trace 
of the healer. 


The silence of frustration accompanied us until, after walking so much, I 
was forced to stop by a nagging pain: my heel was bleeding from the constant 
rubbing of the stiff shoe counter. 


"Oh, Ruperto, I can't take these uncomfortable shoes of yours anymore,” I 


complained, leaning on his shoulder to adjust them. 


"That's the least of it, woman," he replied, his face betraying a desire to 
turn back time. "Just look at how you're ruining them, with how thick you're 
getting." 


Under the paradigm of being in the wrong place at the least opportune 
time, we heard the laughter of a boy who sounded as though someone were 
tickling him. Sitting on the balcony of a colonial mansion, the little man’s hair 
was slicked back as if styled with lemon pulp, and he was dressed in a well- 
fitted jacket, short trousers with long socks, and polished leather shoes. His 
amused gaze reflected the novelty of seeing a woman in men's footwear 
accompanied by what could only be described as a monster, a figure conjured 
from ghostly mining legends. 


"Rude," I muttered, offended. 

"Ask him if he knows Martin," Ruperto suggested. 

"He's just a kid," I replied. "What would he know?" 

"Excuse me, kid, do you happen to know a healer named Martin?" 


"What kid?" the young man clarified, swatting a fly from his hair. "Can't 
you see I'm sixteen? And where'd you get that charred Judas face?" he added, 
doubling over in laughter as he pointed at Ruperto. "Looks like you've been 
branded like cattle." 


"You little brat!" Ruperto shouted. "Didn't anyone teach you not to say 
things like that? Just answer me—have you heard of him or not?" 


"Martin, you said?" 
"Yes. W 


"That's my grandmother's last name," he explained, swatting away another 
fly, "but it's French, pronounced Martin." 


"And is she a healer?" 


"Supposedly, but I've forbidden her from tending to vagrants or giving 
handouts. They always leave the rooms smelling like piss." 


"We're not vagrants," Ruperto said, though his tone betrayed uncertainty. 
"Do you think we could talk to her?" 


The boy ran off to the back of the property, leaving the window shutters 
ajar. 


"And you told me Martin was a man," Ruperto muttered, his expression 
one of mild annoyance. "All because your head's off somewhere else." 


Meanwhile, I gazed absently at the balcony rail where the boy had 
perched, reminded of the times I used to do the same. On clear days, when 
there wasn't much to do at the shop, I'd sit outside to catch the breeze rather 
than confining myself within four walls to watch dust collect on the shelves. 
Anything to avoid being conscripted into scrubbing pillows, removing and 
replacing their stuffing, all out of sight of my mother, who despised idle 
hands. 


Leaning against the wall to wait, I noticed a faint musty scent wafting 
through the open window, the kind only older people seem to carry. Before 
meeting the boy, I'd been certain we'd encounter an elderly man with a 
peculiar accent and a patch over one eye—a wise elder whose wrinkled skin 
and calloused hands would offer salvation through unheard-of remedies. The 
boy's presence, however, hinted that Sefiora Martin, if indeed it was she, 
possessed virtues of a different sort. 


Ten minutes passed, and there was still no sign of the young messenger. 
Curious, I peeked through the window, shading my eyes with one hand, when 
a gentle voice called from within: 


"Come in." 


As soon as we stepped inside, it wasn't the porcelain ornaments in the 
display cabinet or the carved grandfather clock that caught our attention. 
Beyond the sitting room, an elderly woman nearly as pale as the house's 
whitewashed walls—and taller than the balcony frame—approached us with a 
cane. I immediately noticed that one of her legs was twisted; her ankle bent 
like the curved stalks of a maguey plant. 


"You'll have to excuse me," said Sefiora Martin apologetically. "I'd have 
greeted you at the main door, but it's too heavy for me to open on my own." 


"Don't worry about it,” I replied kindly. "Would you like me to help you 
by the arm?" 


"No need. Just so you know, I wasn't born with this cane, but I've learned 
to use it well. Believe it or not, I fell down the stairs years ago... my own 
fault." 


"Why not ask that boy—what's his name—to give you a hand?" Ruperto 
suggested in his usual commanding tone. 


"Marciano? I can't expect much from my grandson. Ever since his parents 
left him in my care to move to Europe, I don't know what to do with him. 
Nothing I make pleases him; he's so picky, and nothing's ever enough for him. 
But I imagine you're here to see me about your skin," Sefiora Martin said, 
turning her attention to Ruperto. 


"That's right." 
"Now, tell me, what happened to your face?" 


In less than ten minutes, Ruperto spun himself into a frenzy, like a top on 
its axis, pouring out his tale of woe—a torment born more from wounded 
pride than the physical consequences of an accident. 


"... Ever since then, I'm ashamed to be seen like this," he admitted, his 
voice small and childlike. "I feel like a mangy dog no one wants to go near. 
And then it makes me even angrier when I see other people walking around 
healthy, like it's nothing, while everything good seems denied to me." He 
paused briefly, cautiously raising his gaze. "Sefiora, I suppose you must feel 
the same way." 


"No, sir!" Sefiora Martin exclaimed in a tone of sharp disapproval. "Don't 
forget—you don't know me." 


Chastened, Ruperto lowered his head again. It hadn't been his intention to 
offend her, much less pry into her private affairs. I imagined he had been 
trying to create a bond of solidarity, expressing his own struggles in the hope 
that she might reciprocate, and they could console each other as mutual 
victims deserving sympathy and recognition. 


"Listen," she said firmly, "when it comes to health, no one is above 
anyone else. The first thing you need to do is stop tormenting yourself, 
because it doesn't help anyone—least of all your wife." 


Hearing her say that made me want to shower her with applause and 
gratitude. She had found the exact words to articulate what I had been 
suppressing: a malaise neither physical nor spiritual but beyond my own 
comprehension. Dwelling on what ifs only weakened my resolve. What if I 
hadn't married Ruperto? Would my mother still be alive? What could I have 
done differently to make her happy? These thoughts didn't just make me 
question every decision I'd ever made—they also bound me to the whims of 
those around me, particularly my husband, placing my own will at their 
disposal. 


"You're absolutely right," Ruperto nodded. "Please accept my apologies." 


"Now, sir," Sefiora Martin continued, "the best thing for you is to get back 
to work as soon as possible. When exhaustion and worry build up, the skin is 
the first to react. But you'll see—combine effort with the right remedy, and the 
sores will stop oozing." 


"Then, what do you recommend I do?" 


"Begin with abundant applications of greater celandine, boil it and use it 
for daily baths. Also, drink a glass of water heated on red-hot iron; obtain it 


from blacksmiths, but ensure to filter it through a cloth to avoid internal 
damage... As for your diet, consume tripe stew, preferably lamb, and 
accompany it with a liter of milk." 


"And how long should I do all that?" Ruperto asked, his eyes wide. 
"Have patience and determination, and you'll see improvement soon." 


Her serious gaze shifted to me, scrutinizing me as though she were trying 
to place a faint memory. It was as if she thought we had met before but 
couldn't recall where or when. 


"And you, Sefiora..." she added. 
"Maria Genoveva," I offered. "At your service." 


"T'll address you informally, if you don't mind. I don't want to overstep, 
but would you allow me to say something to you in private, in the dining 
room?" 


Unsure, I glanced at Ruperto. He seemed equally puzzled about what she 
might want to tell me, but, eager to make a good impression, I followed her 
down the hallway without responding, taking slow steps behind her so as not 
to rush her. 


From what I could gather, the house was much larger than I had initially 
thought, despite being nestled on a hillside. Like most old estates, it featured a 
foyer, an inner courtyard surrounded by rooms, and a coop in the back. Still, 
in case I found myself trapped in an awkward silence with her, I began 
rehearsing a neutral topic of conversation that wouldn't reveal too much of 
myself or seem too disinterested. "What about, "Do you think it will rain 
tomorrow?’ Or perhaps, 'How much longer do you think General Porfirio Diaz 
will remain in the National Palace?" 


Ultimately, I realized none of that would be necessary. The walk turned 
out to be a scenic tour of sorts, adorned with birdcages as ornate and bulbous 
as gilded kiosks, and rows of red geraniums lining the edges. 


What could she possibly want to tell me in such secrecy? I wondered. Will 
she hand me some medicinal herb wrapped in paper? My thoughts spun with 
endless possibilities, except for the one mystery I dared not entertain: What 
reasons could a wealthy lady, seemingly untouched by scarcity and the 
mistress of such a grand mansion, have for dedicating herself to healing the 
sick without a single servant in sight? 


"Don't lag behind, Genoveva," Sefiora Martin called. "Keep walking." 


Before reaching what seemed to be the entrance to the dining room, 
Sefiora Martin turned halfway around, glancing cautiously around the 


courtyard as though ensuring her grandson wasn't lurking nearby. Leaning a 
hand against the stucco wall, her piercing green eyes fixed on me, reflecting 
both vigilance and a glimmer of the afternoon sun. The abundance of lemon 
trees in the open patio and the radiance of sunlight seemed to amplify the 
gravity of the moment. Her deliberate lack of blinking hinted that there was 
something critical she wanted to share before Ruperto and I departed into 
uncertainty. 


In silence, she edged closer, inch by inch, leaning on her amber-colored 
cane. Tilting her head until her chin aligned with my ear, she gave me the 
impression that what she was about to say wasn't meant for the lemons or the 
finches—it was for me alone. 


"Genoveva, I don't know if you're aware," she whispered, gently pressing 
her hand to my shoulder. 


Aware of what? I wondered, as a wave of unease coursed through me. The 
hair on my legs stood on end, bracing for the revelation of an unexpected, yet 
familiar, truth. 


"I see it in your eyes," she said, her voice low but firm. "I've lived it 
myself—a gaze burdened with questions, swollen with doubt, and yet 
brimming with new life." 


I froze, not from shock at her words, but because I had sensed something 
unusual within me for weeks. I had been dreaming of a monarch butterfly, 
carefully tearing through its cocoon, slowly revealing its exquisite pearl-and- 
orange wings. 


The image transported me back to my childhood in the Real de Minillas. 
While most butterflies migrated southwest of Mexico to the oyamel forests, 
clustering in great colonies, some dared to descend onto the mining hills, 
venturing far from their kind among butterflies that looked nothing like them. 


Recalling this memory filled me with a sense of peace. It felt as though 
my unease had been tethered to a childhood experience, like an echo of a 
lesson long forgotten. Since my mother's passing, no one—not even Ruperto 
—had delved so deeply into my consciousness, unearthing a hidden joy. 


"Come closer," Sefiora Martin instructed, rolling up her sleeve with the 
determination of someone about to debone a lamb. "It won't hurt." 


Suddenly, her cold, bony hand slipped under my blouse, planting certainty 
in the warmth of my abdomen. Unrestrained, she palpated my pelvis with 
practiced movements, pressing here and there as though soothing a child's 
belly full of prickly pear fruit. I wasn't sure how far her hand would venture, 
but given that it was a woman's touch, I didn't object. As far as I know, that's 
not a sin, | thought. the tingling sensation elicited an enjoyable giggle from 


me—a sound I hadn't realized I could produce until two months ago. 


"It's not even two months along," Sefiora Martin declared with a smile, 
withdrawing her hand in one swift motion. "Have you told your husband yet?" 


"No," I stammered, smoothing out my blouse and tucking it back in. "I 
wanted to wait until he was feeling a little better." 


"Tell him soon," she advised. "You'll see that the blessing of a child does 
more than any remedy... Oh, and before I forget!" she exclaimed, glancing at 
my shoes as if she had just witnessed a woman wearing trousers. 


Then, she disappeared into a nearby room, leaving me to wonder what else 
she might have in store. Her slow pace gave me just enough time to sneak a 
look into the dining room and satisfy my curiosity. At the center was an 
elegant eight-seater table with armrests, covered by an embroidered tablecloth 
SO pristine it felt wrong to even think about spilling on it. The shelves were 
lined with silver trays, a porcelain tea set, and a few books neatly held in 
place by cherub-shaped bookends. 


When she returned, Sefiora Martin held a pair of fine kid leather ankle 
boots. Judging by the modest heels, they seemed less comfortable than the ill- 
fitting shoes I was already wearing. 


"They're beautiful," I said with slight apprehension. 


"I think they'll fit," she replied. "Even though I'm tall, my feet aren't very 
large." 


"Are these for me?" I asked hesitantly, wondering if Ruperto would allow 
me to accept them. "I couldn't possibly... It would be too much." 


"Nonsense," she said firmly. "I've been meaning to part with them, and 
you'll make better use of them than I ever could." 


Grateful but puzzled by her generosity, I searched for her motivations. She 
didn't seem like the type who sought praise, placing herself on a pedestal to be 
admired, or expected something in return. "They don't make people like her 
anymore," I concluded. 


Without hesitation, I stepped forward and embraced her. She reciprocated 
immediately, as though we had both recognized something unspoken that 
bound us. 


"Don't let yourself be mistreated," she whispered in my ear. "Don't make 
the same mistakes I did when I got married." 


"Thank you," I said, my eyes drifting to her crooked leg, which hinted at 
hardships she didn't need to explain. 


Our embrace lasted just long enough to hear the uninterrupted trill of a 
warbler. Then, Sefiora Martin stepped back and shifted the conversation. 


"Your husband mentioned you just arrived in the city. Have you found a 
place to stay yet?" 


"Not yet," I admitted, sensing an offer coming. "We just got off the train 
and left our things with someone." 


"If you're interested, I have some vacant service quarters next door," she 
said. "They've got a separate entrance and even a small chicken coop at the 
back." 


"T'll have to discuss it with my husband," I replied cautiously. 


When we returned to the sitting room, Ruperto immediately noticed my 
new boots. But instead of questioning them, he idly scratched the embroidered 
fleurs-de-lis on the sofa. 


"Say your goodbyes," he ordered tersely. 


"Wait," I protested, my tone unusually upbeat. "The Sefiora has an offer 


" 


"Say goodbye!" 
"Hold on, sir," Sefiora Martin interjected calmly. "I have some rooms—" 
"Jovita, don't make me repeat myself..." 


As we stepped outside, beyond the watchful gaze of those behind the 
curtain, Ruperto immediately inquired about my private conversation with 
Sefiora Martin: 


"What did she want?" he demanded. 


Well... she gave me instructions for preparing your bath with greater 
celandine." 


"Don't lie to me," he snapped, halting mid-step. "You think I didn't see 
you two hugging, whispering God knows what?" 


Suddenly, Ruperto clutched my arm. His demeanour, almost possessed, 
conveyed a fierce intent to cause me harm: his intense gaze and digging nails 
made it unmistakably clear. His face twisted into a snarl, evoking the imagery 
of a demon's bared fangs and goat-like horns, was a desperate plea for an 
answer he yearned to hear. It was as if he was imploring me to sprinkle him 
with holy water and recite the Apostles' Creed, the Hail Holy Queen, and the 
Glory Be, seeking relief from his torment. 


"Let me go, Ruperto,” I pleaded. "You're hurting me." 
"Not until you tell me—" 


In a moment of desperation, like a chrysanthemum shedding its petals 
over neglected graves, I finally let go of the truth: 


"I'm carrying a child!" I confessed, tears spilling down my cheeks, 
soaking into the fabric of my shawl rather than evaporating on the 
cobblestones. 


The grip on my arm loosened, transforming into what felt like a repulsive 
caress. 


"My Genoveva,"” he said, his voice trembling with unexpected joy. 
"You've made me so happy. From this day on, I promise to do everything I 
can to provide for you and the little one you're carrying." 


THE COTTON FIELDS 


Torreon 
1901 — 1902 


Having shipped our merchandise and packed the family's clothes into trunks, 
we bid farewell to Irapuato—the cradle of my earliest dreams. Thus ended an 
era that might have flourished longer under its rulers, if not for a resentment 
unwilling to rest until its culprits had been cast out. Even so, I bore no grudge 
against those responsible. After all, those who took our house, claiming the 
will—a posthumous letter—had been forged, were none other than our own 
relatives. 


Like losing an ear with no hope of recovering it, we left Irapuato with a 
wound in our souls. What little hope we carried came from the promise of 
starting anew in exile—a common place where suitcases emptied and refilled 
with new belongings over time. 


On the central railway, the northern towns of Mexico were unknown to us. 
Yet, the booming cotton harvests made it clear that the Lagoon Region was 
fertile ground for commerce. 


At the time, mentioning Torreon felt like speaking of lands across the 
ocean. But once settled, it didn't take long for us to familiarize ourselves with 
the area. 


From our first week, we revived our economy, working as street vendors 
seven hours a day, seven days a week, carrying a well-stocked rack of shawls. 


On Mondays, we crossed the bridge to sell in a town northwest of 
Torreon; on Tuesdays, we traveled to the southwest; and on Wednesdays, we 
worked at the La Fe yarn factory and the Metallurgical Foundry Company. 
For the rest of the week, we stayed in Torreon, moving through plazas, 
neighborhoods, and outskirts. 


Each day, we walked under the searing sun, hawking our wares door to 
door, plot by plot. We each fought our own battles, but I bore the brunt: the 
sun would scorch my forehead, and my arms would go numb. Carrying that 
frame with over sixty shawls on my back was exhausting. Naively, I 
complained about our circumstances, unaware that this pain was not the 
greatest I would endure. All I could do was cool my face by rubbing it with 
spit. 


Of course, he continued to drink now and then, recalling the time Dojfia 


Francisca had thrown him out of her eatery for his stubbornness. Still, one 
thing I admired about him was his uncanny ability to recover from any 
hangover. He overcame them by chewing lime peel as if it were jerky. 


This routine lasted for five months until we finally secured a stall in the 
Torreon market. It was here, in this hub of informal commerce, that a new 
horizon opened up, sparking the intelligence within me. 


The shawl was an item that offered a good profit margin. However, as 
customers began to request other goods, I took the initiative to stock up at a 
local store specializing in haberdashery, drapery, and notions. 


He wasn't pleased with my decision, fearing it would jeopardize our 
business. So tied was he to the idea of selling only shawls that expanding our 
offerings felt like betrayal. 


"Chato, don't forget where you came from or why we started selling 
shawls," he reminded me, alluding to the yellowish shawl that had inspired 
him to take up the trade. 


I understood his concern, but I couldn't bear to see our business fade 
away. So, I hit him where it hurt most: 


"If we don't adapt, we'll end up like you and your tannery," I said, "Gone 
because you refused to meet others’ needs." 


Rather than argue, he chose to part ways, giving me my share and 
continuing to hawk his rack on the streets while I managed my new space. 


To my relief, my sales began to flourish, and soon I was offered credit at 
other locations. Thanks to this, I steadily built a reputation as a merchant who 
no longer depended on anyone. 


Before long, other merchants came forward with similar offers. One such 
individual was José Hartman, owner of El Puerto de Londres—the largest 
department store in Torreon, offering American-style service. 


I don't know how Mr. Hartman learned of my business, but one day, I 
received an invitation to meet with him. 


At his stunning three-story neo-Gothic building, located on Torreon's 
main street, the businessman received me with fine courtesies. In his basement 
office, he sat me down on a red armchair and mentioned that he had observed 
my work ethic. He then showed me a variety of imported novelties— 
everything from toys and footwear to lace and scarves—which he offered to 
me at wholesale prices. Moreover, he promised to help me secure toy orders 
directly from Germany once my business grew. 


I left his office with my sights set high. I was determined to leave the 


market behind and find a storefront, so I could see myself in as prominent a 
position as his. 


With just four months until July, when the cotton harvest began, I set 
about furnishing two stalls while saving up capital to achieve my goal. I 
wasn't about to let such an opportunity slip by, knowing that the most active 
merchants thrived during the economic boom. 


From that point on, I began receiving notice cards from Mr. Hartman, 
informing me of shipments arriving from the United States. Being among the 
first to select merchandise, I gradually moved away from creditors, buying 
everything upfront, which bolstered my commercial reputation. 


As for him, I saw less and less of him. The days of blazing sun, dusty 
streets, and numb arms that had once united us became a distant memory. 


Shortly before July, as laborers poured in from the countryside to assist 
with the harvest, I secured a storefront on the main avenue, a street teeming 
with businesses, just around the corner from Dojfia Francisca's eatery. It 
included a backroom where I could live and ample space for shelves, displays, 
and signage. With my mind focused on love and carpentry projects, I soon 
inaugurated The Fashion Queen. 


At the peak of my dreams, I was master of my fortune. It wasn't common 
for someone my age to grow sixty pesos into thousands in so little time. From 
a young age, I had been thrust into a world of hardships, shouldering the 
blame for others' faults. But in Torreon, my sentence had changed to one of 
hard work; as compensation, I was finally granted a sense of accomplishment 
—the greatest satisfaction of my life. 


Everything was going splendidly, not as I wished but as it was meant to 
be. With such success, it seemed as if life—or perhaps a divine force—was 
bowing to me, asking only that I not stray... until two days before my 
wedding, when news arrived that shook my convictions: he had been arrested. 


When I arrived at the jail, the first thing I did was inquire about the 
charges. 


"Adultery," the officer replied. 
"What?!" I exclaimed, expecting some other reason—perhaps a bar fight. 


Apparently, he had run off with a married woman to San Pedro de las 
Colonias, a cotton-growing town thirty-five miles away, where they were both 
apprehended. If not for her husband, Cipriano—a haberdasher with ears and 
eyes in the area—the lovebirds might have gone unnoticed. 


When the arrest order came, the pair fled to the cotton fields, where they 
hid for a night. But unable to endure the buzzing tarantulas, they surrendered 


to the authorities. He was tied up and transported by rail back to Torreon. 


In exchange for his release, a hefty sum was demanded. Yet even with bail 
paid, he would remain locked up for several days. 


"Let me speak with him," I told the officer, who granted my request 
immediately. But I quickly changed my mind. "On second thought, no." 


Beyond avoiding his worn-out apologetic face, I didn't want to unleash a 
torrent of curses only to have to confess again before my wedding. Besides, 
what could I have said? That he deserved his fate? That he should have 
planned his actions better? 


If he had committed such a crime, he should have taken at least a thousand 
pesos in cash and two thousand in goods and fled to Jalisco—a land of tequila, 
revelry, and eternal flirtation—where they could have lived a relatively 
normal life without being recognized. Or if she had been the instigator, he 
could have told her: "Madam, I feel no inspiration for you. Do not seek me 
out again. Otherwise, I'll have to inform your husband so he can set you 
straight." 


"Listen closely," I told the officer. "The fine will be paid, even if it means 
my fiancée misses Fresnillo and I forgo a honeymoon. But do me one favor: 
don't tell him anyone came to bail him out. For the remaining days, let him 
believe he'll be locked up for eighty years." 


I admit that anger clouded my judgment. I could have forgiven him and 
forgotten that regrettable weakness, but the golden opportunity to condense 
into a few days all the sleepless nights and slights I had endured with him was 
served to me on a silver platter. I assumed that in the end, he would learn his 
lesson and emerge from there remorseful. 


To my detriment, that was only the beginning of the end—a tableau of 
horrors and sorrows ultimately scorched my dreams, disheartening me and 
driving me away from Torreon. Even so, I feel pride in having had the 
privilege of experiencing such beautiful years in that city of the lagoon, an 
emporium of prosperity and grandeur. 


Always with a tear and a sigh, I bow to you, the pearl of the lagoon: yes, 
Torreon of my soul. Within you, the greatest dreams of my life were born: the 
evolution of progressive knowledge and commerce as a beacon for the future. 
Yes, Torreon of my dreams. I bid you farewell; but I take with me a beautiful 
pearl on my cheek and, on the other, a glimmer of hope. Farewell, Torreon, 
farewell, my dreams. 


THE HUIZACHE TREE 


City Of Zacatecas 
September 15, 1912 


It's past midnight, yet I can't find a position to sleep—on my side or on my 
stomach. No matter how I lie, my arms go numb, leaving me with an urge to 
rip them off. I'm one of those who can't fall asleep because of even the faintest 
noise. Perhaps it has something to do with my aversion to jicama, even when 
people make an effort to chew it with their mouths closed. 


Suddenly, I feel like getting up. Somewhere I heard that completing a 
short task and then returning to bed can help you fall asleep more easily. 


To avoid disrupting Jovita's snoring, I first slide out my right foot, then the 
other, matching the rhythm of her exhalations. Over the years, I've learned 
that the less I disturb her sleep, the less irritable she'll be the next day. Once 
on my feet, I glide to the entryway, where I check that the door is barred with 
an old beam—the lock is so rusty it would swing open on its own otherwise. 


Everything seems to be in its place, 1 think. Not that anyone would break 
in to steal the chickens. But instead of dwelling on trivialities, I realize I 
should already be back in bed: our plan to leave for Sain Alto at first light still 
stands. Yet for some reason, I don't feel tired; my mind is a bonfire that turns 
to smoke the moment I stop stoking it. 


I slip back under the blanket, brushing the soles of my feet against my 
ankles to shake off the dust. To the sound of the quarter-hour bells, I resort to 
an old technique I used when the burning on my skin kept me awake: I focus 
on the water-stained patch on the ceiling. In it, I imagine the huizache tree of 
my childhood, beneath which I spent long hours eating its sweet pods and 
building churches while waiting for him to return from his drinking binges. 


"Modest shade-provider with a short trunk, neither your ant-like scent nor 
your thorny branches repel the solitary xamues. Only your yellow flowers, 
bunched like little balls of yarn, instill a faith missing in their ability to fly. 
Continue to flutter your feathery leaves over their resting wings. Stay by their 
side until the day the sun no longer rises." 


Drowsy, I'm content with my freshly crafted verse, consolidating my hope 
that it will lead me into a dream. 


Hours later, just as my mind begins to disperse, despite the chirping 
crickets gathered in the corners, I'm unexpectedly startled awake by booming 


noises: 
Bang, bang, bang. 


In a trance-like state, several blasts from a Mauser rifle shake me, one 
after another, while flames spread across wooden shelves before me. 


But the worst part of witnessing this hell isn't the scorching touch of the 
fire on my bare skin—it's seeing a specter take shape amidst the wild flames. 
Neither his russet suede jacket nor his pigeon-gray charro pants offer any clue 
to his identity, but as he approaches, familiar words escape his mouth: 


"Just look at you! How far you've come... Why not stop searching for ears 
on the buzzard and accept bitterness with modesty? As punishment, you'll be 
a repulsive sight in everyone's eyes, including those of your loved ones..." 


Pressed under the sweat-drenched pillow, I clench my fist tightly; I want 
to hurl accusations, complaints, anything. But by the time the figure is right in 
front of me, it's too late. My anger manifests in a strange, incomprehensible 
way: the dimensions of my body warp; my lips, nose, and cheeks boil like 
frothy chocolate forgotten over the fire. 


My hands melt too, struggling to free me from the torment. 


Just as I regain my senses, in total darkness and utter silence, the figure 
vanishes. 


I half-open my eyes, feeling short of breath. All I can see around me is a 
sliver of moonlight peeking through the curtain of our bedroom. I assess the 
situation and realize that the explosions were nothing more than fireworks set 
off by mischievous children, honing their skills to kick off the patriotic 
festivities. 


No doubt the state between sleep and wakefulness can be deceptive, I tell 
myself, exhaling a relieved sigh. I slide my sweaty hand under the sheets— 
instinctively seeking Jovita's warmth, who always sleeps curled up, her back 
to me. Because of this, she even has one darker under-eye circle than the 
other, I think. 


The rest of the night, I remain on alert, like a coyote standing guard, 
drawn by the hunt for opossums in the most hidden dens. I can't stop thinking 
about the trip—or rather, what awaits us. I try to convince myself ten times 
over of what seems most logical: Marciano must be in trouble and is reaching 
out to me to pull him out of it. 


Who else could it be? 1 ask myself. I'm certain it's not Merced or Uncle 
Matilde who, on a whim, might have persuaded the family to return what 
should have been mine by decree. Nor do I believe it could be him. None of 
them knows what became of me, and I chose it that way. Isolation and silence 


grant me the security that no one—not through their words or their actions— 
will ever harm me again. No, it seems more likely that Marciano must have 
done something reckless, riding under a cursed star through steep ravines, 
now in need of my assistance. 


In search of a more convincing answer, I think back to the last time I saw 
him: days before his departure, Marciano came looking for me at the stall to 
extend an unusual invitation. But not finding me there, he must have figured I 
wouldn't take long and decided to wait at the south entrance of the market, 
from where one could see Zacatecas’ main avenue, narrow like the neck of a 
bottle. 


I can picture it now: as he smoked his cigar without a care, save for 
blowing his nose and keeping it free of mucus with a handkerchief, passersby 
—especially young ladies—adorned him with glances of admiration, simply 
because he was who he was: one of the well-to-do. 


Meanwhile, I, irritated that three out of my four bundles had gone missing 
at the station, disembarked from the mule-drawn tram, which, to make matters 
worse, had refused to advance past the Federal Palace. Even from a distance, 
it was impossible to ignore his distinctive presence: 


I know that gentleman in the top hat, | thought, watching him lean his 
elbows against the railing, just as governors did from municipal balconies. 
Upon receiving an overly firm handshake and inquiring about his presence 
there, Marciano proudly boasted of his friendship with the architect who had 
restored the Zacatecas market years before. 


Thus, with a need to feel important, he let slip that he required something 
from me; but, as protocol dictated—especially with someone not particularly 


close—he first had to ease the tension before revealing his purpose. 


"I came to invite you for a drink and chat about my projects," he said, 
scratching his three-day stubble. "Among other things, I don't know if your 
wife told you, but to get to know her better, I told her I had become a writer." 


Unsure of what I had to do with his aspirations—and more importantly, 
why Jovita was involved—I was fortunate not to need a fabricated excuse 
about how the customers were anxiously awaiting new merchandise. I simply 
told him the truth: 


"Look, Marciano, I don't drink. Never found the taste for it," I said, 
rubbing my numb wrist. "And no, Jovita didn't tell me anything." 


"Come on, my friend, just one. Don't tell me you've got a lady's palate... 
A drink will clear that Benito Juarez face of yours." 


Despite his continued insistence, I declined his invitation. Not because I 
wasn't interested in learning the mannerisms of someone who loved to talk 
exclusively about himself, but because all I could think about was getting 
home to confront Jovita with the news I had just learned: 


"Why didn't you tell me you went to Marciano's house?" I'd ask. "Who 
knows what else you've kept from me? As usual, leaving me out just to 
belittle me." 


On the other hand, had I accepted his invitation, the story would have 
played out predictably: he'd have taken me to the cantina and billiards room of 
the Columbus Hotel, a haven for the mining bourgeoisie. There, amidst an 
ambiance softened by the harmonies of codfish spitting and flatulent whistles, 
we'd have taken seats on barstools as sticky as the counter, beside men whose 
glasses celebrated a happiness that didn't exist, while others slumped from 
their seats like skunks above their own urine. 


When Marciano ordered a sherry or aguardiente for me—since to me, all 
spirits tasted the same—and a cognac for himself, the waiter would have 
served us eight extra rounds, simply because that's how his tipped generosity 
worked: kind and friendly. 


Drunk enough, I'd have suggested we toast to a more unified nation—one 
that favored the agrarian and working classes, regardless of whether the 
reigning plan was San Luis, Ayala, or the Empacadora—just to unburden the 
resentment that had no one else to hear it. 


Yet after three or four more rounds, Marciano might have mustered the 
courage to express his disagreement with a punch that would hardly have 
disfigured my face any further, completely ignoring why he had brought me 
there in the first place. 


How easy it is to imagine, | think. How many times as a child did I have to 
go to a cantina, watch his every step, and pick up the pieces from the floor? 


THE TRAIN 


Mexican Central Railroad 
September 15, 1912 


Since the train left the station, Narciso has been transfixed by the scenery. The 
speed seems to fuel his thoughts, his gaze darting from one place to another, 
much like a hummingbird flitting between flowers, its silvery wings in 
constant motion. How does he manage not to get dizzy? I wonder, seeing how 
even I struggle to handle the vertigo. 


He fixates on the Zacatecan desert scrublands, dotted with hundreds of 
yuccas. Their irregular forms resemble strange beings with multiple arms 
wrapped in feathers. No doubt he's comparing our journey to Sain Alto to the 
adventures of the revolutionaries. The other day, he asked me if it was true 
that they left their lands not knowing whether they'd return to see their loved 
ones or if they'd die in battle. I told him it was true—that they often carried 
little with them, but despite saying goodbye to all material and emotional ties, 
they gained more than they lost in the fight. 


As heroic as that might sound, the boy can afford to imagine such an 
adventure, as he already brags about riding in a car unhitched from the 
stubborn beasts of burden of the past. 


I thought he'd be the first to succumb to exhaustion. The whistle of the 
wind rushing past, combined with the lulling glide of the steel wheels, places 
us in a tranquil state where we're not fully aware but can't quite fall asleep 
either. Yet the only one truly subdued by the serenity is Jovita—I can see her 
reflection in the window, beside Narciso's. She nods comically as if affirming 
the validity of some imagined character's every remark. 


She keeps to herself, huddled with the boy in the adjacent seat, a subtle 
way of expressing her disapproval of being dragged along against her will. I 
remain silent too—or rather, inert—like those distant hills that, while awaiting 
sun or rain, conceal beneath their surface riches that are difficult to reach. 


I could get used to traveling by train, I think. True merchants weren't born 
to imprison themselves in a market. 


After a few minutes, Narciso pulls from his satchel the horse-peso coin his 
mother gave him without my consent. Once again, he examines it as if seeing 
it for the first time, turning it over and over. 


"Sorry, Dad, do you know where they made this?" he asks, switching seats 


to be closer. 


"You really know how to pester," I reply, annoyed. "Can't you see I was 
about to fall asleep? Alright, let me see it." 


I check if the mint's initials are inscribed along the edge near the metal's 
purity. 


"It doesn't even say the mint,” I tell him. "I imagine it was struck in some 
town near Irapuato, or who knows where." 


Seizing the opportunity during our trip, Narciso follows up with another, 
slightly selfish question: 


"So, when are you going to take me there?" 
"And why would you want to go?" I ask defensively. 
"Well, just to see where you come from." 


Though I'm not in the mood to humor his curiosity, I admit I've been 
preparing to share the story he's been hinting at for some time. 


At nine years old, contrary to what Jovita thinks, the boy has ceased to be 
a selfish child who, with limited understanding and lack of awareness, used to 
ignore the struggles of others, losing himself in marbles, spinning tops, and 
yo-yos. Thanks to my teachings and through reasoning, he has slowly 
developed abilities to decipher situations that are not immediately evident. 


"Look, it'll be a while before we reach Gutiérrez Station," I say cautiously. 
"T'll tell you a story, but I don't want you getting distracted or impatient." 


"Are you going to tell me about your family?” he asks, arriving at the 
conclusion on his own. 


"Don't try to eat the stew before the garbanzo beans are cooked,” I scold 
him. 


Narciso adjusts himself on the hard third-class seat, preparing to listen to 
my story. 


"It all began about thirteen miles from Irapuato, along the old Camino 
Real, in a place known as Hacienda of Guadalupe. 


"Back then, those lands enjoyed great prosperity and opulence, considered 
the most fruitful in the state due to the meticulous management of all labor 
under the direction of the landowner, a sovereign named Epigmenio Rivera. 


"Sefior Rivera resided at the heart of his domain, in a refined and 
overflowing sanctuary adorned with incandescent stained glass windows and 
covered by domes from which Baroque-style chandeliers hung. 


"To avoid both dusk and dawn, it was said that Sefior Rivera would cover 
the windows of his office with thick velvet curtains, lighting the interior with 
dozens of candles scattered about, so he could lose himself comfortably 
among the pages of his ledger. 


"It wasn't that Sefior Rivera harbored resentment toward the sun, the most 
powerful of celestial bodies. Rather, the absence of natural light allowed him 
to focus on his calculations and make decisions with greater precision, 
undisturbed by the Earth's irritating rotation. 


"Beside his residence stood an exquisite chapel dedicated to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, from which the hacienda took its name. The chapel was kept 
immaculate, thanks to the tithe collected from the laborers. Earning no more 
than twenty-five cents a day, or two reales—which amounted to the same— 
the peons worked as plowmen, sharecroppers, and tenant farmers. Meanwhile, 
the women, mostly surrounded by children, stayed in their shacks built from 
mesquite branches and grass. Their task was to grind corn and chilies in large 
stone mortars to feed the workforce, which was typically made up of their 
husbands and sons. 


"The system ran perfectly for Sefior Rivera, if not for a group of people he 
scrutinized under a magnifying glass—those who competed with his 
hacienda's general store. In this store, workers were given credit to buy basic 
goods such as food and low-quality clothing. However, prices were inflated, 
leaving workers generally indebted and unable to leave the estate until their 
debts were paid. For this reason, Sefior Rivera was displeased with the 
presence of merchants or professionals engaged in trade within his domain. 
All residents were expected to be farmers, fully committed to the required 
tasks. 


"Among these undesirables was Minervo, a merchant from Irapuato who, 
due to the availability of raw materials, relocated to the outskirts of the 
hacienda to develop his leather manufacturing business. 


"At first, when the Mexican Central Railroad was nearing completion, 
Minervo spoke endlessly about his dream of becoming a locomotive engineer. 
He wanted to traverse more than 110 railway stations every sixty hours, along 
eleven hundred miles, while familiarizing himself with the customs and 
traditions of each of the thirteen states. 


"However, after his father lost his sanity from a dog bite and threw 
himself off a horse into a ravine, Minervo discovered a posthumous letter 
instructing him to continue the fifteen years his father had invested as a 
tanner: 


Minervo, I don't want to leave this world with the 
thought that my life has been in vain. As my son, it's your 


duty to honor my memory through my trade. I wish I could 
see my house and workshop grow into a grand factory, but 
as I've reached a critical point, I have little hope of seeing 
my dream fulfilled. This affliction worsens daily; I write 
poorly and slowly. I leave you everything: the house, the 
workshop—everything except Teodulo, who will also 
accompany me. Show me you're a source of pride and not a 
fool incapable of working leather. Make a fortune for 
yourself, as my stepchildren did. 


"As his father had aptly described, manual labor wasn't Minervo's forte, even 
with the rudimentary instructions provided. Leatherwork required a sense of 
responsibility, much like caring for a baby needing nourishment every two 
hours. For this reason, Minervo would have preferred shoveling coal and 
managing a boiler, as railway tracks always dictated the correct path—unless, 
of course, a switch was mistakenly set. 


"Each time Minervo reread the letter, he recalled how much he had once 
craved his father's approval without the constant comparisons to his 
stepbrothers. 'Perhaps my father has passed on to a better life,’ he mused, 'but 
that doesn't mean one isn't being watched from above.' 


"Once settled at the hacienda, Minervo spent days experimenting with 
batches of hides. While most were wasted in the process, others spoiled 
prematurely. 'Practice makes perfect,’ he told himself, with the mindset that 
his father wouldn't have tolerated failure. 


"It took him a year not only to learn from his beginner mistakes but also to 
master the techniques his father had tried to teach him. From removing hair 
from hides with a scraper to using a wire brush to achieve a suede finish, 
Minervo became proficient. Coupled with a personality that encouraged the 
locals to engage with him, Minervo was naturally curious. He often ventured 
beyond the hacienda's boundaries to learn about its operations; he was 
fascinated by the complexity of the system. 


"Whether at the main gate, the workers' barracks, the granary, or even the 
chapel, he could be found conversing with any of the laborers he encountered. 
He questioned them about the benefits of working the land for the landlord, 
emphasizing the need to scrutinize their growing and suspicious debts to the 
company store. 


"It didn't take long for Minervo to attract the overseers’ attention. Besides 
believing he disrupted the estate's order by stirring up talk, they suspected he 
used his visits to sell the goods he produced. From the outset, the overseers 
were clear in their warnings about the consequences he could face if he didn't 
stay away from the hacienda's borders: they would cut off his supply of hides, 


even if it meant a loss for them, and declare him persona non grata. 


"For this reason, Minervo heeded their warnings, as he wasn't ready to 
return to Irapuato and face his stepbrothers as a failed merchant. 


"One September Monday, when the sky had stopped thundering and a 
double rainbow crowned the horizon, Minervo decided to stroll along a stream 
that carried more water than usual, nourishing the gardens. There, under the 
green canopy of a tepehuaje tree, he noticed a young woman whose soaked 
white shawl stood out against the vibrant green of the cornfields. 


“What's that young woman doing washing clothes under the tree?’ he 
wondered, drawn to the calmness in her expression. ‘Doesn't she know 
lightning could strike her?' When he voiced his concern, the young woman 
replied that she wasn't afraid of lightning because, like swarms of bees, it was 
known that staying away from trees and lying on the ground was enough to 
avoid being struck. That, she explained, was why her clothes were wet. 


"Beyond the explanation, of which he was unaware, Minervo was as 
captivated as he was embarrassed by her. Instead of presenting himself as a 
considerate man whose advice was essential for the survival of a stranger, he 
realized he had demonstrated arrogance, swayed by preconceived notions. 


"The young woman's name was Maria Nestor, the daughter of a shanty 
dweller who worked loyally for Sefior Rivera. In addition to having a soft 
voice and a delicate bone structure, Maria Nestor possessed a beauty 
characteristic of her indigenous Purepecha heritage: coppery skin, thick dark 
hair, almond-shaped eyes, and cheekbones that dominated her round face 
whenever she smiled. 


"Minervo continued visiting that secluded spot at the same time and on the 
same day of the week, convincing himself that the nature of their encounters 
was nothing more than harmless coincidence. 


"Usually, she listened to him talk without saying much, offering a smile to 
avoid taking the initiative. But one day, realizing he still knew very little 
about her, Minervo invited her to ask him anything she had always wondered 
—something that played with her understanding of existence. Looking up at 
the sky, Maria Nestor asked: 


"Why does the face on the moon ever turn around?’ she said, referring to 
how the brightest celestial body of the night never revealed what lay on its far 
side. 


"Unfortunately for him, Minervo didn't know the answer. Though he 
wanted to demonstrate that he, like her, possessed conventional wisdom, all 
he could respond was: 


"You remind me of it.' 
"Oh? And why is that?' she asked. 
"Because you're just as beautiful.’ 


"In that moment, Minervo realized it was the first time he didn't sense 
aggression in the gaze of another person. Thus, he couldn't think of a better 
way to describe Maria Nestor than to compare her to the moon. While the girl 
with the white shawl was undeniably beautiful in Minervo's eyes, she only 
ever revealed a part of herself, depending on the day. Yet, at the same time, 
she reflected an authenticity, much like the moon, which never changed its 
face. 


"As I wasn't told how deeply Maria Nestor—better known as Luna— 
allowed herself to be known, I'll mention the fragment where an event forced 
Minervo to stop visiting her, coinciding with the end of the rainy season. 


"As usual, on the first day of the week, he made his way to the other side 
of the hacienda, skirting its perimeter to avoid trouble. In one hand, he carried 
perfectly ripe garambullo fruit, sweet, tart, dark red berries, that he had picked 
along the way; in the other, a pair of leather sandals crafted specifically for 
her from cowhide. More than tokens of charity, they were a sign of his 
affection and his deep desire to spend more than a mere ten minutes with her. 
While they weren't the English leather boots sold for five pesos and two reales 
at the Finest Shoe Store, Minervo figured—though belatedly—that anything 
would be better than seeing her barefoot. 


"Unfortunately, when Minervo arrived at the stream, now cracked and dry, 
Luna wasn't there. It wasn't the first time she hadn't shown up. As the 
youngest of five sisters, her existence—celibate and obliging—had been 
dedicated to meeting her parents' needs. 


"Maybe she couldn't find an excuse to sneak away,’ he thought. 'They 
must know the stream isn't carrying water right now.’ 


"Minervo decided to wait for her under the tepehuaje tree. He envisioned 
how he would tell her that, given the obvious connection between them, he 
planned to elope with her that very day, trusting they'd eventually convince 
her father to allow them to marry. 


"But after an hour had passed, the girl with the white shaw! still hadn't 
arrived. Discouraged, Minervo concluded that he might not see her that week 
and that it would be best to speak with Luna's father directly, as any man of 
good will would. 


"Lost in thought, he popped a handful of juicy garambullo fruit into his 
mouth. Suddenly, the sound of a gunshot deafened him. He couldn't tell if the 


bullet had grazed his clothing or his hair, but his main concern was that more 
might follow, pelting down like hail in a storm. When he turned, an old man 
with a vengeful demeanor was approaching him. Neither his straw hat nor his 
hunched back suggested he was one of the overseers. Still, the man advanced 
angrily, taking long strides, unbothered by his ankles twisting over the corn 
stalks. 


“You scoundrel!’ the man shouted, firing into the air and everywhere else. 
‘So, you've been dishonoring my family!’ 


"In that moment, Minervo realized it was Luna's father, who had somehow 
learned about their clandestine meetings. 


"Beyond any desire to resolve the issue peacefully, Luna's father had no 
intention of negotiating. Out of respect, Minervo refrained from drawing his 
pistol. Instead, he stuffed the remaining garambullo fruit into his mouth, 
abandoning the pair of leather sandals by the tree, and ran until he was 
drenched in sweat, knowing full well that the old man was unlikely to catch 
up to him. 


"What usually took him fifteen minutes to reach his home took only two. 
It wasn't until he reached his workshop and bent over to catch his breath that 
he noticed the collar of his shirt clinging to him like a hungry leech. 


"At first, he thought the stain was garambullo juice, but upon seeing the 
thicker, redder substance, he realized the source of his concern was different: 
his ear was bleeding—or rather, what was left of it. 


"It began to sting as if hundreds of scorpions had jabbed him. It was as 
though the heat generated by his frantic movement had concentrated in that 
one part of his body. In desperation, Minervo thought of how to stop the 
bleeding. He remembered a box of tequila bottles his father had received as a 
gift back when he still ran the business. Opening one, he poured the liquid 
over his ear. Groaning from the searing pain, he removed his shirt and pressed 
it to the wound to staunch the flow. 


"The rest of the afternoon, he remained slumped behind the racks of 
leather, possibly finishing the rest of the bottle. 


"The next day, bracing for the consequences, Minervo received a visit 
from one of the overseers. Suspiciously friendly, the man in a wide-brimmed 
hat informed him that the master wished to see him, merely to catch up. This 
confirmed the truth behind the local rumor: just how much did Sefior Rivera 
know about what transpired on his estate? 


"Minervo was nervous but prepared to defend himself, even if it meant 
resorting to force. From his father, he had learned one of life's most vital 
lessons: The most important thing was to stand up for dignity, no matter the 


cost, before someone else took it and wiped their ass with it. 


"In the office, Sefior Rivera was the only one present. Minervo had 
expected to meet Luna’s father again, possibly with Luna in tow, waiting for 
an explanation about his intentions for the young woman. However, the 
master's demeanor was as unexpected as that of the overseer. After greeting 
Minervo with a hearty pat on the back, Rivera, his hand still on Minervo's 
shoulder, explained that he had taken the liberty of reviewing their prior 
housing agreement. With great optimism, he shared that he had adjusted the 
terms for Minervo's own benefit. 


"It was then that Sefior Rivera opened his desk drawer and, with a casual 
air, produced the pair of leather sandals Minervo had crafted for his beloved. 
He placed them on the desk as if they were just another one of his lion-shaped 
paperweights resting on a stack of documents. 


"He made no mention of how he had come to possess the sandals, nor did 
he address Minervo's mutilated ear. Instead, he calmly explained that, 
considering a young man of Minervo's agreeable appearance would likely aim 
to start a family while expanding his commercial interests, this place was far 
too small and remote to accommodate the inevitable success that awaited him 
as a skilled tanner. 


"Furthermore, Sefior Rivera granted him two days to relocate, allowing 
him the freedom to pursue his goals anywhere else. To top it off, Rivera 
promised to continue providing him with the leather he needed for his trade, 
regardless of where he chose to settle. This magnanimous gesture, he claimed, 
would enable Minervo to prosper, raising ten or fifteen children—preferably 
sons—under his care, thereby honoring the memory of his late father. 


"At first, Minervo nodded along to everything the landowner said. From 
his perspective, this supportive speech was as encouraging as any of the 
words his father often imparted: 'There are people born to lead and others 
born to follow,’ his father used to say. ‘But you, you're a special case; you're 
good for nothing.’ 


"However, it wasn't until Minervo emptied the premises that he fully 
grasped the cruelty of the circumstances. Not only would he have to abandon 
his dream of marrying the girl with the white shawl, but he would also be 
forced to return to Irapuato, where his half-brothers would strongly oppose his 
claim to the house where they had grown up. 


"And so, Minervo decided to sever all ties with the hacienda and seek a 
new supplier for his leather." 


"Did he ever see Luna again?" Narciso asks, swinging his feet. 


"What did I just say about eating the garbanzo beans before the stew is 


fully cooked?" I snap, annoyed. Then, I continue. 


"Months later, after having settled in Irapuato, Minervo was invited to a 
celebration organized by his half-brother Matilde, the executor and the only 
family member with whom he maintained a cordial relationship. 


"For Matilde, that day was the most important of the year. In addition to 
being responsible for electing a new board for the guild he presided over, he 
was also the host of a grand soirée expected to welcome dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of attendees, including priests and singers from across the country. 


"Matilde spared no effort in preparing. He had his home adorned with 
artistic sculptures and religious artifacts imported from Rome. Large barrels 
of refreshments and several liters of punch were ordered, along with an 
assortment of ice cream flavors and the finest wines in the region. 


"The festivities began the evening before with the municipal band 
parading through every street in the center of Irapuato, accompanied by guild 
members, and culminating in a serenade atop the church towers, which were 
lavishly decorated with flowers. 


"In the morning, the bells rang out across the town, and solemn masses 
were held, during which pilgrims offered sculpted wax and occasionally 
individual gifts dedicated to the parish. 


"But the most memorable moment of the celebration came at night. To 
conclude the event in a way that would leave the townspeople more than 
satisfied, an enormous fireworks display lit up the square: twelve firework 
castles, twenty-four rows of comets, forty-eight willows of falling leaves, and 
a hundred chrysanthemums. For over three hours, colorful lights illuminated 
the facades of the buildings, recreating daylight late into the night. 


"Unfortunately, Minervo didn't get to enjoy the spectacle as much as he'd 
hoped. It wasn't the drinks that distracted him, nor his inability to walk a 
straight line. On his way to the square, Evaristo, the youngest of his half- 
brothers, found him on the sidewalk doing something that many might have 
considered inappropriate: humming a religious tune from that morning's 
processions, all while sipping consecrated wine straight from the bottle as if it 
were a baby's bottle. 


"Seeing Minervo's behavior so out of context, Evaristo reprimanded him, 
saying it was as irrational as their mother's decision to remarry. 


“You're an embarrassment to the family!’ Evaristo told him. 'Go back to 
what you call your house before I have to drag you there myself.’ 


"Minervo didn't argue. After all, Evaristo wasn't alone; he was 
accompanied by his fiancée, whose twisted lips reflected the same 


disapproval. 
“And what about Luna?’ Narciso interrupts. 


“Didn't I just tell you to stop asking questions and keep quiet?’ I scold, 
irritated. 'It's like you're deliberately doing what I told you not to.’ 


"When Minervo arrived at his home, chest puffed out and steps unsteady, 
he noticed that the workshop gate was ajar. 'But I latched it before I left,’ he 
thought. None of the fifty thousand inhabitants of the town had ever shown 
interest in entering uninvited, except for his half-brothers, who occasionally 
snooped from a distance. For anyone unfamiliar with the tanning process, 
those hides were as worthless as a zapote rind. 


"Peering through the crack, Minervo heard a sound both familiar and 
oddly pleasant: a woman moaning in a way that suggested activities far from 
appropriate for the day's celebrations. 'A couple of scoundrels,’ he thought. 
"What now? I don't even have my pistol.’ 


"In his drunken haze, Minervo decided to do something only a fool might 
attempt: unbuckle his belt and snap it loudly. Surely, the intruders would be 
so intimidated that they'd flee like scolded children, their underwear over their 
faces. 


"But before Minervo could fully remove the belt, the long, sharp cries 
turned into pained wails. It was then that he realized something else was 
happening. While joy and suffering can sometimes sound alike, expressed 
with similar abandon, there was an unmistakable agony in those cries that 
made him want to silence them. 


"What the hell's going on here!' he shouted, slamming the gate open, his 
pants around his ankles. 'Peel your chayotes somewhere else; this is not the 
outskirts." 


What happened next wasn't the least bit amusing. Even though I wasn't 
there—at least not in the way I would've liked—I've imagined it so many 
times that it almost feels real. It's a story I've never shared with anyone, and 
thus it remains unspoken, tangled in emotions that obstruct the path from 
thought to words. If I speak of it, what if I get stuck in one of those feelings? 


"Tell me more," Narciso demands, noticing my wistful expression. 


I turn my head to the other side. I don't want him to see me like this: 
clutching at my eyelids as if I were hanging onto a rope over the torrents of 
weakness. My instinct is to search the landscape for anything to distract me 
from the tears, but I find nothing new in the monotonous scenery. The only 
thing that comes to mind is to share with him a common phrase: 


"Narciso, you were born under a very lucky star," I tell him. "Just look at 


you; you have a mother who takes care of you. In the middle of the night, 
when your legs cramp from the cold, she gets up and rubs them with ointment 
until the pain disappears and you fall back asleep. She never tells you not to 
bother her or that she's too tired; she does it willingly, because that's a 
mother's love." 


Narciso glances at Jovita. He knows what I say is true and would never 
doubt what he takes for granted. 


"You should do the same," I add. "Protect her, with your life if necessary." 


"The new board had been elected, and to close the celebration, a handful 
of fireworks were launched into the sky. Standing by the gate, Minervo felt 
uncertain. If it had been up to him, he would have shut the gate and returned 
to the festivities. After all, that had become his weakness: never fully 
committing to ambition. 


"On the other hand, the silvery and coppery bursts offered glimpses of 
what was happening inside the tannery. He just needed to focus, though his 
vision failed him, unable to orient itself. 


"To his benefit, while the groans had been muffled by the jubilation of the 
fireworks, the flashes sporadically illuminated everything: the drying racks, 
the roof, the huizache tree, and the stables—so many distractions to confuse 
any drunkard. 


"Minervo squinted again and again until, by chance, he noticed a trail in 
the dirt: something had been dragged from the gate to the huizache tree. To 
muster the courage to follow it, even though it wasn't the time to torment 
himself, he thought back to that cherished day when lightning, much like the 
crackle of the fireworks, had guided him to a stream, just as prominent as this 
dusty trail, which would now lead him to a huizache, twin to the tepehuaje 
tree. 


"Thinking of the woman in the white shawl, he moved forward step by 
step. With every beat of his heart, he drew closer to the slender tree trunk, 
under which lay a covered figure. 


"Why didn't I go back to the hacienda for her?' he asked himself, blending 
memory with reality. 'What was I afraid of?’ 


"If not for his lack of humanity—setting aside the requisite masculinity— 
they might have ended up married, providing for each other in the balance of 
what it meant to be a couple. And in less time than it took for the final 
firework to sparkle at its zenith, as he uncovered the shrouded figure under the 
pale fabric, Minervo, with sudden resolve, reproached himself anew: 'My 
father was always right, I am useless!’ 


"It was her," I tell Narciso, clenching my jaw tightly. "Luna... abandoned 
unfairly, giving birth to a premature baby, beneath the white shawl that 
witnessed her take her last breath." 


Like me, Narciso knows to stay silent; it isn't the time for additional 
comments. Meanwhile, even with my jaw aching, a feeling reveals itself to 
me—one I hadn't located within myself before: I’m jealous, I think, of both of 
them: Jovita and Narciso. 


Yes, perhaps that's the emotion I've clung to all this time, though 
paradoxically, it's also the one I've feared being trapped in. Out of jealousy, I 
haven't been able to give my family the respect they deserve—not because I 
lack infinite love for them, or because I'm trying to assert myself, as I've 
preached for years, but because jealousy prevents me from expressing my 
love in the compassionate way Jovita does. 


What I wouldn't give to have the bond they share, 1 think, or the loyalty 
Jovita always showed her mother. And yet, amid this revelation, a blank slate 
appears before me—a fresh page to start over: equations with no subtractions, 
divisions, or percentages—only additions. 


Perhaps there's still time to correct my mistakes, I tell myself. It's not their 
fault I didn't have a mother or a father who loved and protected me. But I 
have them—these two: the most important people in my life. 


As the sun rises behind the mountain with the stoutest cactus I've ever 
seen, loaded with red fruit, | wrap my arm around Narciso. I pull him close to 
my chest until the steam whistle wakes us just meters before arriving at 
Gutiérrez Station. 


THE CRY 


Sain Alto 
September 15, 1912 


"So, Genoveva's still upset, is she?" Ruperto comments as he ties a rope to set 
up a tent. 


"Oh, Ruperto,” I reply, standing with my arms crossed. 


"Well then, sit down, woman," he adds. "Look, there's a bench right 
there... unless you'd like to help us tie these knots." 


"Hey," Narciso exclaims, unusually interested. "I didn't know you were so 
good at lassoing ropes and tying branches." 


"Well, just watch me," Ruperto responds, showing off a skill he rarely 
mentions. "There's so much about me you still don't know..." 


Speaking of boasting, the first time Ruperto tried to win me over with his 
exaggerated stories, it was about how he set up a makeshift stall in record 
time just before a storm hit, during a supposed trip he took at age eleven to 
Fresnillo, a town near the city of Zacatecas. While I knew he tended to 
embellish his tales to make it seem like he had been happy once, I never 
imagined he'd be bold enough to claim he single-handedly managed four 
donkeys and set up a stall. I always figured he wasn't alone—that someone 
was with... him. 


I remember that story well because Ruperto promised to take me to 
Fresnillo for our honeymoon—a destination every newlywed dreamed of for 
their first night. If that had happened, we'd likely be wandering far more 
fertile valleys right now. But in the end, something made him change his 
mind, though I never knew what. Either way, what stayed with me from that 
promise was the image of the place. I was eager to visit the town's majestic 
theater, the Obelisk Main Square, and the grand mining Hacienda of 
Beneficio, which, with its sprawling courtyard surrounded by arches, once 
exuded splendor and greatness at the foot of Proafio Hill. And how could I 
forget the Belefia Ranch, which supplied Fresnillo with prickly pears, 
vegetables, and delicacies, and offered lovely strolls through its orchards? 
Finally, I dreamed of visiting the nearby town of Plateros, just five miles 
away, to worship the Holy Infant of Atocha in his sanctuary, as pilgrims did 
with their offerings. 


"Don't you think Sain Alto is just beautiful?" Ruperto remarks, his mood 


unusually cheerful, as if drunk for the first time. 


"It's truly amazing," Narciso answers, the novelty still fresh in his wide 
eyes. 


Sain Alto has its charms too, I think to myself. In addition to boasting a 
plaza shaded by ash trees that offer relief from the relentless sun, and a 
handful of adobe houses tucked into the slopes of a ravine, the town is 
surrounded by orchards, vegetable gardens, and lovely hot spring-fed streams. 


"And what do you think, my Genoveva?" Ruperto asks. 
My Genoveva? To what do I owe this honor? 1 wonder, intrigued. 


Maria Genoveva is my given name, but everyone has always called me 
Jovita. However, before Ruperto and I were married, he used to pamper me by 
calling me that all the time: "My Genoveva" this, "My Genoveva" that, 
especially at the beginning of his letters. I knew them by heart because I read 
them over and over again until they were lost in the fire, along with that token 
of affection: 


My Genoveva, I received your letter from the eighth of 
this month. Once again, forgive the delay; don't think it's 
laziness. I received it on Friday afternoon and started 
replying as soon as I read it, since I do my correspondence 
at that time. I thought I'd deliver it to you on Saturday, but 
you wouldn't believe me. You must understand, my 
workload has piled up. 


I'm explaining the reasons so you don't think I've 
forgotten you. No, my Genoveva, I will never forget you as 
long as I live because I love you, I need you. It hurt me to 
hear you suggest otherwise, but I understand; you must 
have imagined all sorts of things. Please erase them from 
your mind forever. 


Now that I've made my excuses, I've read the rest of 
your letter. My Genoveva, I understand that it isn't your 
doing. From the very beginning, I knew it was your mother. 
It's also your duty to demand what's right. I can't express 
how much your sincerity means to me, knowing that you're 
on my side. I understand what you've suffered and are still 
suffering. I hope that sooner than you think, you'll be my 


wife for life. 


My Genoveva, promise me you'll be happy. Sleep well, 
eat properly, and wait patiently, even if it's hard, because 
I'm in the same state. We have to be strong. I also have 


some news: I'll be visiting the priest again soon. And that's 
not all—on our honeymoon, I promise to take you to 
Fresnillo, just as I told you. That thought brings me great 
joy, and I hope it does for you too. I hope to find you as 
radiant as a flower, as beautiful as ever. 


Awaiting your next letter, yours forever, 


Ruperto. 


"Yes," I finally answer him, dwelling on what ifs. "Sain Alto is beautiful." 


Other merchants in the main square, known as the Constitution Garden, 
despite arriving before us, are still unpacking items like grinders, woven 
baskets, hats, corsets, pulque barrels, and miraculously intact pottery. Yet, 
apart from casting hawk-like glances at our merchandise, none of them have 
approached us to reveal the great mystery: 


"Do you think Don Marciano is on his way?" I ask Ruperto, even though it 
could just as easily have been his friend Melquiades, or someone else entirely, 
who summoned us. 


"Oh, woman, you're still stuck on that,” he replies, arching his feet and 
putting his hands on his hips. "I went to the inn not fifteen minutes ago to 
check if there was any message left for me. I told them I'd be right here..." 


Deep down, I'm still not convinced about why we're here. To start, the 
stableman hurried us off the stagecoach, eager to collect his fee, even though 
the fare had already been paid at the station, leaving us no time to stretch our 
arms or yawn. Then the coachman set off with his two horses, not bothering to 
water them in town, leaving a cloud of dust in their wake. 


Those people know the risks, 1 think. Surely, they've heard about the 
number of robberies and assaults along the routes. 


"Why don't you take a walk to the churchyard to pass the time," Ruperto 
orders, "While Narciso and I finish here." 


I leave without a word—not to please him, as I was planning to do so 
anyway. Ruperto must think that putting me in front of a pulpit with a rosary 
in hand will make me happy. In the ten years he's known me, it's never 
occurred to him that I might have aspirations of my own. The last time I 
shared one with him was recently, while he helped me gather groceries: 


"Would you believe I still dream about working behind the counter?" I 
told him, surrounded by quarter measures of rice and brass scales. 


I mentioned it because I had a dream a few days earlier: my mother and I 
were running the general store. I was my current age, but she still wore that 


black dress with pleats, the same one she last wore to my wedding. 


While the customers crowded us with their demands, amid hurried giggles 
and brushes of arms, my mother caught my attention to tell me: "Listen, your 
boy is growing up fast. He takes after you: serious but dedicated. When he's 
older, you'll see—he'll want to wander here and there. Not everything he does 
will please you, but you must love him no matter what." 


When I asked Ruperto if he could picture me behind a counter, he replied: 
"Settle down—don't you have enough with me and what I give you?" 


"Coo-cooo, Coo-cooo." 


"Good heavens," I murmur, astonished, as a white-winged dove lands on a 
cypress tree. "Is it you? Don't tell me you flew here all the way from 
Zacatecas." 


How foolish, I think to myself. Of course, it's not the same bird. The odds 
of encountering the same one in such a distant place are zero. It's not like 
coincidences and luck exist. That's the kind of thing best left in the hands of 
the Lord. 


After pausing briefly for me, spreading its wings wide, the white-winged 
dove flies up to the top of the tower. 


I don't know much about the church in Sain Alto, except that it was built 
in honor of Saint Sebastian Martyr using the labor of Chichimeca indigenous 
peoples. But Ruperto once mentioned that to understand a town's history, you 
need to look at the details of its church. This one, for instance, has only one 
tower and a whitewashed facade, though it seems to have been a different 
color in the past, and its partially crumbling wall clearly needs repair. 


I'm not sure what to make of that, I think, but I could sit beneath the 
cypress and admire it for hours. 


It's not about the lack of intricate baroque details. Rather, it's the 
expectation of the bell's chime, mingling with the languid air of the end of 
summer, that brings me a sense of peace. I look again for the white-winged 
dove, but as soon as I spot it, it takes flight, fluttering toward the ash trees in 
the plaza where the townsfolk are starting to gather. 


Ruperto and Narciso seem to have finished arranging the merchandise. 
They're talking to a man on horseback. How odd, I think. Could that be 
Melquiades? It's certainly not Don Marciano. For all his devotion to hats, 
Don Marciano would never wear one with such a wide brim—let alone a 
tattered coat or high black boots over coarse cotton trousers. 


Hurriedly, nearly matching the dove's pace, I adjust my shawl and head 
back to the stall. 


"Look, here comes my wife," Ruperto announces, prompting everyone to 
turn simultaneously. 


"Good afternoon. Jovita at your service—" 


"So, what do you think, Ruperto?" interrupts the man on horseback, 
ignoring my greeting. 


"Seems fair to me,” Ruperto replies. "Narciso, can you give your coin to 
the gentleman?" 


"Which one?" the boy asks, bewildered by such an unthinkable request. 
"The one-peso coin you've been carrying around." 


Narciso doesn't seem too keen on parting with his treasure for a stranger; 
his chin quivers as mine would if someone snatched my scapular from me. 
Such injustice tempts me to interject with a firm, "You have no right to take 
what isn't yours." Yet, considering the stranger's involvement, I refrain from 
objecting, not wanting him to scold me for interfering. After all, I'm the one 
who appropriated Ruperto's guilty coin and gifted it to Narciso. 


"Come on now, I'll replace it for you later," Ruperto adds. 


As Narciso reluctantly hands over his cherished coin along with his spirit, 
the new owner spurs his horse with the sharp encouragement of his spurs. 


"Don't worry, I'll keep you posted," the man says as he rides off. "Have a 
good evening, and long live Mexico." 


I stay silent, not because I want to make my anger obvious, but to see how 
long it takes my husband to explain himself. 


"That man is the garrison commander," he surprises me by speaking first. 
"He came to reassure us so we won't worry. Yesterday, there were rumors 
about bands led by some Luis Caro and Mufios, but that's old news now. He 
promised us the celebration tonight will go peacefully." 


"And what did he need the money for?" I ask, echoing Narciso's frown. 


"Oh, you're starting already," Ruperto replies, his tone conciliatory. "It's 
so his ten men don't go hungry. Do you think they can just tighten their belts 
and go on? The important thing is we stay protected." 


Clicking my tongue, I sit on a bench by an ash tree. I admit his words offer 
some comfort, but I'm not ready to show it just yet. 


"Are you ready to shout the Cry of Dolores?" Ruperto asks Narciso, 
referring to the annual tradition that will take place tonight across the country, 
with patriotic cries and the ringing of bells honoring our liberators. But 


Narciso's mood is still clouded by his resentment. 


"What's wrong? Are you sulking too?" Ruperto teases. "I told you I'll 
replace it; someone will surely pay us with another horse-peso coin." 


Ruperto tries to mend the situation with a story his friend Melquiades once 
told him: two years ago, months before his exile in France, during Mexico's 
centennial independence celebration, former President Porfirio Diaz shouted 
from the presidential balcony: 'Long live the Republic, long live freedom, long 
live independence, long live the heroes of the nation, long live...' 


Bang, bang, bang. 


Suddenly, the bells of Sain Alto ring out, clashing with the gunfire of my 
worst fears. The ash trees react, sending doves and feathers skyward. 


"My boy!" I cry, clutching Narciso tightly to my chest as another shot 
rings out: bang. Then three more: bang, bang, bang. 


People scream for help, tripping over each other's panic. 


"Ruperto!" I yell, ducking my head and shielding my son. But Ruperto 
doesn't answer. Lost in his own muttered "J was warned," he scrambles to 
pick up garments from the ground with the same frantic enthusiasm as a child 
collecting treats after a pifiata bursts. 


"Papa," Narciso urges, "leave that and let's run..." 


Ruperto snaps out of it. Finally acting as he should have from the start, he 
grabs my arm and hoists Narciso by the waist. 


Compared to the number of vendors in the plaza, the Orozquista rebels 
seem like dozens, even if their influence in the region is waning. Down the 
adobe alleyways to the north, men and women soldiers with bandoliers across 
their chests fire shots into the sky, as if calling for some form of divine help. 


The Sain Alto garrison appears as well, but instead of ten men, I only 
count eight. They defend the plaza, scattering the rebels and causing several 
casualties. Yet the attackers show no sign of retreating. They take a corner, 
leaving three defenders sprawled on the ground. 


A message from my heart courses through my veins, warning me that 
witnessing such a bloodbath is unbearable. In response, I stop in my tracks 
and fall to my knees, unable to think of anything else to do. 


"I can't take this," I murmur amidst vendors dodging bullets and women 
screaming to be heard. 


"Get up," Ruperto commands. 


"Mama!" Narciso shouts. 


"Stand up, Jovita. Do you see those ash trees? Stand up, or they'll hang us 
here and now!" 


Grim-faced, Ruperto yanks me up like a tuft of grass between paving 
stones. Now he's holding both of us—one under each arm. 


When we reach the inn where our belongings are stored, breathless and 
trembling, the gate is shut. While Narciso and I wait on the uneven ground, 
Ruperto pounds on the door with all his might. 


Knock, knock, knock. He's not about to give up easily; it's as if memories 
of past struggles fuel his resolve. 


"Open up!" he shouts repeatedly, until the vigor in his voice fades, 
gnawed away by the fangs of uncertainty. 


"They're not letting us in," I tell him. "Now what?" 


To the south of the street, two uniformed men, one older and one younger, 
approach us with faces that scream, "We're late." They wear the vest of 
responsibility and carry Mauser rifles slung across their backs like badges of 
courage. 


"Is there a way to get to the rooftop from here?" they ask, breathless. But 
before anyone can mutter a "who knows," the older one kicks at the door 
hinges with relentless force. 


The door gives way, and two shots ring out from inside: bang, bang. 


"Merciful heavens!" I cry, shielding Narciso's head. 


By some divine intervention, the shooters inside lack the blessing of 
accuracy. 


"Cease fire!" shouts one of the men. "They're on our side!" 


Inside the inn, various merchants and their families huddle in refuge: some 
in the foyer, others in the inner courtyard, rooms, or at the back in 
the coop. Eyes peek cautiously from behind doors and curtains, trying to 
figure out who we are. 


Once I feel reassured, I take Narciso and step forward. It feels like 
sheltering in a burrow with only one way out, but at least it's something. Once 
inside, Ruperto, burdened with grim news, feels the need to share it. 


"Gentlemen, three of your comrades have already been executed," he tells 
them. "They were nearly the first to fall..." 


The two soldiers, with weapons but few words, rub their foreheads. 
Perhaps the fallen were their friends, compadres, or even godchildren. 


"You still have time to save yourselves,” Ruperto adds. 


The sentinels, armed to the teeth yet heavy-hearted, seem to grasp the 
weight of Ruperto's words. Although they've chosen a bottomless pit as their 
workplace, they clearly aren't ready to say goodbye to daylight. 


"And what do you expect us to do?" asks the younger one. "These people 
—whether we stay still or not—will come in looking for us." 


"They're not here for you," Ruperto replies. "What they want are the 
weapons. Don't you see? The higher-ups cut their supply ages ago." Then, 
raising his voice so everyone can hear, he declares: "Gentlemen, hand over 
your pistols to me! If they find us unarmed, they won't harm us." 


"Are you sure, Ruperto?" I ask, echoing the whispers of dissent among the 
crowd. 


"And what do you plan to do with them?" asks the older sentinel. 


"Hide them. And we should also collect all the cartridges—even the spent 
ones—so they don't get suspicious." 


"I wouldn't give anything to a leper," declares one merchant, full of 
disdain. 


"Nor would I," adds another. 
"Then you'll put us all in danger," Ruperto retorts. 


Even the sentinels seem unsure about the proposal. They lower their heads 


and scan each face in the room, including those of the children. Perhaps, like 
me, they see the sorrow of an uncertain future reflected there. Poor Narciso, I 
think. Ruperto and I have heard countless bells toll the hours, but the boy still 
has thousands left to hear. 


"Take them, then," mutters the older sentinel, snatching the Mauser from 
his young companion. "It's on you to keep them out of the wrong hands." 


Surprisingly, the merchants, showing respect and acquiescence to the 
authority at hand, start relinquishing their firearms. It turns out, dissent doesn't 
always outrun compliance; it slows when overshadowed. 


Like a matador with fresh banderillas, Ruperto bolts to the back of the 
inn, leaving the boy and me to collect glances of hope. 


Amid sharp gunshots and deepened breaths, I hurry to lower my gaze— 
not because I doubt my husband's plan will work, but to scour the ground for 
spent cartridges. Unfortunately, the rays of light piercing through the broken 
door darken everything in sight. Yet, as I rub my eyes and furrow my brow, I 
locate the two bullets that greeted us earlier. Still warm, I think. 


Ruperto returns carrying what looks like two tangled shawls, their fringes 
hanging unmistakably. He must have gone to the room to fetch them, perhaps 
missing the ones he left behind. 


"Here," he says, handing them to the two sentinels. "Cover your heads and 
blend in with the rest." 


"With these, we'll look like old women," the elder grumbles, displeased. 


"Would you rather be hanged than hide those uniforms?" Ruperto snaps 
indignantly. 


Suddenly, it seems as though two flustered women, shy about their lack of 
corsets and doubtful of their taste in petticoats, have joined us. Like the guns, 
the men must suppress any grumbles that might give them away. 


Out on the street, a rebel runs past, then another and another, until one 
can't resist glancing our way. 


"Hey!" he shouts, alerting his comrades. "There are people hiding in 
here!" 


The feigned peace that governed the inn exiles itself in other lands, 
leaving behind only chaos: 


"Where are the weapons? Where?" the bandits shout, scanning the ground 
and everywhere else. 


We respond with whimpers, even the babies. The rebels, intent on 


watching us, order everyone to gather in the central courtyard. Amid cries of 
"You search here, I'll search there," the plundering begins in earnest. The 
rebels ransack the rooms, flipping beds, dressers, and wardrobes. Finding 
nothing, they emerge wiping their tears with useful and cherished items of 
clothing and goods. 


Shaken, the families exchange worried glances. How much longer before 
they find the weapons and vent their frustration on us? 


Holy Spirit, | pray, I hope you've guided my husband well. 
"There's nothing here," I hear one man say. 
"Nothing here either,” says another. "Not a single damn bullet." 


As Ruperto wraps his arms around me from behind, I do the same with 
Narciso. My eyes dart in every direction—toward the flowerpots, the drain, 
the tiles. My anxiety over where, or under what, the calamity is hidden eats at 
me. In the meantime, I notice the skepticism of an impious man: a hatted rebel 
with graying beard and sunken eyes harbors the suspicion that two of the 
captured women aren't as feminine as they claim. 


What if he discovers that beneath those shawls, two men are hiding their 
fear? I wonder. 


In desperation, I clutch my scapular through my shawl; I can think of 
nothing else to do. Between the scrape of fabric and the friction of dread, I 
accidentally drop one of the two bullets. 


Clink, clink, clink... 
How foolish, | chide myself. Now he'll think I'm hiding what he's after. 


His scrutiny, intensified under the brim of his sombrero, fixes on me with 
renewed suspicion. He steps forward, then again and again, until the evidence 
before him satisfies his doubts. Though Ruperto must already be aware of the 
looming threat, I nudge him lightly to alert him. The bandit, catching the 
movement, sneers and issues his command: 


"You three! The woman, the man, and the boy!" he barks, pointing his 
rifle. "Step forward." 


Sadly, as my family and I separate from the group, no one steps in to 
defend us—not even the two sentinels we adorned with our finest shawls. 
Perhaps they think that whatever punishment we face, we deserve it in 
advance. 


"To the coop! Move!" he orders. 


Once again, my heart trembles: the first tear falls, then the thousandth. 


Inconsolable, I barely move forward across the mosaic-paved courtyard, 
murmuring the words of a lullaby once taught to me by a dear friend, Dofia 
Eduviges. Through her, I learned that even the most disheartening moments of 
waiting pass quicker than a stranger takes to utter the name of a mother he 
hasn't seen in decades. 


Concluding my prayer with an Amen, I clutch Narciso's shoulder tightly 
and tell him: "Don't be scared, my boy. Nothing's going to happen." The boy 
trembles—trembles deeply. "Don't be scared," I repeat, "Everything will be 
fine." 


Halfway down the corridor, with eternity's trigger pressed against our 
backs, Ruperto slows his steps. Perhaps he's weighing the idea of spinning 
around and landing a punch on the man. But he reconsiders when the bandit 
chews another command with an open mouth—a habit Ruperto despises: 
"Keep moving! Faster!" 


Ruperto has always been this way, 1 think. The man who can do it all, yet 
struggles more to peel a prickly pear than to boast about how sweet they 
taste. 


As we approach the coop at the rear of the property, surrounded by 
footprints, mud, and the pungent smell of pigs, the bandit gives us a shove on 
the shoulder. He now has us where he wants us: facing purgatory, blocking 
our only chance at redemption. There we stand, in a space resembling the 
chicken coop behind our house, huddled like hens awaiting torment, lacking 
only the clucking. 


Which of us is the hen that lays the fewest eggs? | wonder. Worse yet, who 
is this stranger poised to chase us down? If his intent were to prepare a stew 
worthy of the festivities, why hasn't he plucked me right in the courtyard? 


I flood myself with all kinds of questions, except the most logical: If the 
man believes I'm hiding the weapons, why didn't he drag me alone, instead of 
my whole family? 


Oddly enough, he seems nervous, too—like an owl protecting its prey 
from other birds, his head swivels repeatedly toward the opposite end of the 
corridor. 


"In the filth," Ruperto whispers, his eyebrows tilting toward a pile of 
manure. 


"What?" 
"In the filth," he repeats. 


There lies one of the answers I've been seeking. 


Imagining myself as a strong, brave woman—like the beauty etched 
forever on a coin, but this time with a rounded chin, wide nose, and hair like a 
broom—I prepare to become the heroine of my own story. I wouldn't hesitate 
to fulfill a vow, crawling a thousand miles on my knees to the nearest 
sanctuary, or plunging my hands into manure to pull the trigger if it meant 
saving my family. 


Just as I'm about to dash toward what would become my greatest regret, a 
dove—a white-winged dove, to be precise—appears on the dividing wall, 
voicing its disapproval: "Coo-cooo, coo-cooo... don't do it," it seems to 
say. "Remember, revenge tarnishes the soul, whether it's pieced together with 
shattered mirrors or crafted from the shiniest gold." 


But as much as I dread ignoring the bird, I gather the weight of my 
penance and prepare to offer it for forgiveness at the Pawnshop of Sins. 


To my shock, someone else takes action before I can. 
"The boy!" I scream, my voice breaking. "Ruperto! Do something!" 


My son, whose safety worries me most, holds in his hands the gravest sin 
of all: its muddy grip aimed squarely at the bandit. 


Bang... 


My ears ring. My brain grasps for a fleeting moment of respite. Yet, 
beyond the smoky sky, the white-winged dove vanishes into the sunlight, as if 
its mission on this earth—failed or otherwise—has ended. 


"Chatito!" the bandit cries, collapsing like a freshly felled tree. His boots, 
as large as willow roots, cease to stamp the mud, replaced instead by the 
image of a toppled, cracked trunk. 


Lacking the Last Rites, Ruperto rushes to his side. Unbothered by dirtying 
his knees, he listens intently to the dying man's regrets. 


THE WHISPER 


Sain Alto 
September 16, 1912 


What jealousy was I referring to yesterday on the train? | wonder. Perhaps it's 
not jealousy at all. After all, it's impossible to envy the people with whom I 
share more than just a table: the same crooked forks that fail to hold anything, 
the same chicken soup always too heavy on epazote, the same chili-stained 
tablecloth that tells our story. Jealousy would require the absence of a shared 
good, like believing no one else deserves the chicken breast but me, to wish ill 
upon someone else. If something good happens to my family, it happens to 
me too. So, what is this feeling? 


Think, Ruperto: if one day they weren't by your side, or if they chose to 
leave you, what would become of you? 


Deep within my tangled thoughts, beside the burning pain from not 
drinking enough water, I find something far more complicated: a fear of 
abandonment. Yes, maybe that's it, | admit. 


I don't need to be a drinker to realize I carry a collection of empty bottles, 
which, without even noticing, I stack like bricks along others' paths. Day by 
day, seeking relief from my own burdens, I never miss an opportunity to show 
my family how weighed down I am by pointing out their faults. If Narciso 
doesn't fold the edges of a shawl inward to keep the fringe from fraying, it 
unnerves me. If Jovita hints she'd like to work behind a counter again by 
asking for my help with the groceries, it makes me feel inadequate. But 
beneath it all, it's my fear of abandonment that clouds my judgment—because 
I know there are better offerings out there: like a father with a commercial 
business who pays his family for their labor, or a husband who fills his wife's 
emotional gaps while fulfilling his role as a father. 


The fear of abandonment is a pigsty where no one enters or leaves. The 
only sustenance is a burned tortilla called solitude, and the only provision is a 
key, whose grooves are shaped like acceptance. But to turn that lock and 
escape isolation once and for all, what exactly do I need to accept? 


To answer that, I'd need to revisit every corner of my past—something I 
cannot bring myself to do now. I walk and walk, trying to steer the two 
reasons for my existence along the best course, but the farther I go, the more 
my toenail, bent awkwardly despite my endless trimming efforts, digs into my 
shoe. Worse, I keep circling back to the same troubling question: where could 


I possibly find a carriage to take me twenty-five, ten years, or even just one 
day into the past? 


Even Jovita's question—where are we headed—remains unanswered. The 
truth is, I don't know either. Perhaps our next stop will provide answers to all 
my questions. 


For better or worse, the looting is over. After a long night, the rebels left 
town. From beneath the tree, I watched as countless people—mostly 
campesinos—poured into the square from nearby ranches and haciendas. 
They arrived on donkeys, in carts, or on foot, eager to support the cause with 
supplies, clothing, and tools. 


But what lingers most vividly in my memory is the image of him 
shouting "Chatito" as his body collapsed like two trains on a single-track 
collision. Who would have thought that the old man with eye bags as dark as 
an open wound and a beard as ashen as the scorched legs of a beetle was none 
other than him: Minervo, my father, whose role was stripped from him more 
than a decade ago. I knew it was him when his sombrero flew off, revealing a 
chewed-up ear, resembling the dry paste remnants on an old brush. 


Although I wouldn't have done so in the past, my first instinct was to kneel 
before him. I knew he might be heading to that place no living soul has 
returned from to swear by its existence. 


"Why did you summon me?" | asked, trying to keep my composure. 


That was my first question, but he only coughed and struggled to sit up. 
Though there was so much to discuss, his eyes—immersed in a pain that not 
even greater celandine could ease—reflected peace. In the end, his wish to see 
me alive before his days might be over came true. 


"Chato... my Chatito," he muttered, his voice trembling. "Just look at your 
face... what's become of it... so much damage..." He reached out, futilely 
attempting to touch my face. "So much damage..." 


That warm night, after Jovita and I consummated our marriage, we rested 
with the idea that in the morning, we'd treat Dofia Francisca to breakfast at the 
Hotel de Francia. Owned by French proprietors who brought a cosmopolitan 
touch to Torreon, it was renowned for serving the best poulet a la créme, 
according to many beggars aspiring to sophistication. Admittedly, each 
mouthful would have cost me three pesos—a steep price. But we didn't 
anticipate being startled in the middle of the night by loud knocking that 
silenced our first pangs of appetite. 


"Calm down, my Genoveva," I told her. "It's probably no one. Go back to 
bed." 


But uneasy, she insisted we answer. She thought it might be her mother, 
whom we hadn't seen since the ceremony and who hadn't slept alone since her 
late husband used to leave for work at night. 


"What if it's her?" she pleaded. "Don't do this to me, Ruperto." 


Crossing through the displays, I took the opportunity to stash an order of 
scarves worth three thousand pesos that had just arrived from across the 
border. Before opening the door, I asked who it was, but only the hum of 
mosquitoes seduced our impatience. Preparing for an unwelcome visitor, I 
armed myself with the refinement of a machete. 


When I unlatched the door, it was him. 


"Open up already," he grumbled, forgoing any thanks for not slamming 
the door in his face. 


"How did you know I live here?" I asked. 


"That's beside the point," he replied, reeking of arrogance and alcohol. 
"Word is you got married—meanwhile, someone else's been having a grand 
old time in jail." 


Then, as if already at home after a few drinks, instead of showing interest 
in his new daughter-in-law, he invited himself in with the courtesy of a lit 
cigarette. I had no choice but to tell Jovita to wait outside—the powder in my 
veins was being loaded into boxcars, and I didn't want her caught in the 
explosion. 


"Nice shop,” he commented, filling the air with smoke as he glanced at the 
merchandise. "Although it's dark, I don't see a single shawl. Not even one to 
remind you of Luna—remember her? Your dear mother." 


"Drunken fool!" I muttered, gripping the machete's handle tightly. "Did 
you come here just to insult me?" 


"Gifts, requests, pushed to the door, shoved inside... and Chatito gets 
offended,” he quipped. 


"Don't call me that. Get out and don't come looking for me again. In fact, 
forget you even have a son. If I weren't a good man, I'd have left you behind 
bars to be eaten by rats." 


As soon as the words left my mouth, I felt the pincers of regret biting me. 
I shut my eyes, ready to take it back. But it was too late—he lunged at my 
neck. 


The cigarette tumbled down alongside us, cushioning its fall with its tip, 
just as I cushioned the impact with the back of my head. From the corner of 


my eye, I saw it lying a few steps away. Poor cigarette, I thought. After being 
fed so generously with deep puffs, it realized that the illusion keeping it alive 
was just empty air. 


Despite growing pale, it still exhibited signs of life. I reached out to let it 
know it wasn't alone; though I hadn't said so, I wanted to end its misery. Just 
as I was about to cradle it by the filter, the cigarette rejected me, rolling 
further and further until, deprived of affection from its guardian, it found the 
missing warmth in the friction of a scarf. 


And so, that tiny flame spread rapidly, as fire does when fields are 
deliberately burned after harvest. Tragically, it was too late for the cigarette. 
Now only Minervo and I remained. 


With the growing fire reflecting in my furious eyes, I felt the temptation to 
stab my offender. But in the end, I lacked the courage. After all, though I'd 
questioned it many times, I was his blood. Beyond inheriting his hairy calves, 
I'd also inherited his small frame—and an unmistakable knack for haggling 
with resentment. 


Instead, I drove my knee into his groin before my breathless state forced 
me to consider the alternative. He collapsed backward like a curled-up 
armadillo, then—true to form, thinking only of himself—darted for the exit 
like a bat blinded by envy, leaving behind an orphan barely clinging to his 
breath. That sliver of air was just enough to save three thousand pesos' worth 
of merchandise. 


I didn't have much time. The storeroom, also made of wood, was now 
engulfed in flames, spreading over the shelves like a galloping stallion toward 
neighboring shops. Amid the hiss and crackle, revolvers sounded alarms as 
crowds gathered to see what was happening. 


I admit I could've escaped empty-handed. It never crossed my mind that 
Dofia Francisca—the woman who had once wounded my pride by not 
favoring me as her beloved son-in-law—might need my help. I found it easy 
to drag the crates, ignoring everything around me as if I were made of 
mercury—that liquid metal extracted from rocks by grinding them with a 
stone wheel. Amid success and grandeur, like smoke rising to the rafters, 
arrogance had gone to my head. 


Amid my sense of invincibility, I hadn't accounted for the condemning 
weight of a burning beam collapsing upon me. 


"So it was you who pulled me out," I confirmed, prompting a topic that 
immediately brought him to tears. 


"Yes, Chatito... Did you really think I'd let you die? Just look," he said, 
fixing his gaze on his hands, thin as rice paper. 


"Did they burn badly?" I asked, knowing precisely which pain I meant. 
"Only when I think of you." 


Then, finding the words etched in the ridges of my face, he begged, 
"please, Chatito, please, I implore you, go now... Don't worry about me. My 
comrades will be here soon to find me." 


"I can't do that," I replied, thinking of how he had risked his life to save 
me from the fire. 


"Go... I'm begging you... Please... Save yourself and your family." 


As I reflected on his plea, he added, "but before you go... please, Chatito, 
tell me you forgive me. Please, just say it... so much harm," he kept 
repeating, "So much harm." 


"Yes, I forgive you," I said, without giving too much thought to the 
meaning of the words. "Rest easy now; you owe nothing here." 


Though forgiveness takes time to form, more than it takes a silkworm to 
spin the threads for a shawl, I felt compelled to grant him the words he so 
desperately wanted to hear. Not to mention, there was a woman in pain 
present—a woman owed more than forgiveness, a life. 


Is there a balm to mend the wounds inflicted by others, and in the process, 
heal the ones we inflict upon others? | wonder. "If only losses were as simple 
as money," he used to tell me, knowing all too well that many losses 
transcend material value. Who wouldn't wish that the gains amassed in seven 
hours, five months, or ten years—earned under the scorching July sun, amidst 
the most hostile passersby and the roughest avenues, with a heavy rack of 
shawls on one's back—were enough to mend the scars of both the wounded 
and the one who caused the pain? 


"Where are we going?" the question arises again from behind me. "Back 
to the inn?" 


I still don't know, I tell myself. I wander and ramble, blindfolded, guided 
only by the voices of my inner turmoil: "Walk to the left; that one hurt you," 
commands the voice of resentment. "No, walk to the right; that one hurt you 
more," instructs the voice of hatred. They circle around me, leaving me 
spinning in confusion. The more I strive to sharpen my senses, the more I 
stumble over the same pile of filth. Tired of playing the blind hen, I am 
determined not to exchange this role with anyone else. My intention is to find, 
once and for all, the thimble that will shield me from every prick of the 
needle. 


"Enough!" interrupts an unwavering voice—the voice of remorse. 


Each night, after removing the bandage covering my neglected wounds, it 
awakens, relentless and sharp, indifferent to ruining even my most coveted 
rest. Sometimes, it curls up beside me, whispering in my ear that I should 
have taken Jovita to Fresnillo, as I promised for our honeymoon. That way, 
none of that would have happened. Other times, it appears in my dreams, in 
fires where the flames feed on screams. 


It's a mocking creature hiding a wounded child behind a mask of smoke. 
Its heart is coal, its flesh lead, but it wears the garments of someone who was 
once a joyous and admired young man. 


"You again... What do you want from me? Speak up and leave already,” I 
plead. 


"You... abandoned by a mother... have learned nothing. Realize that 
you've spent years searching in the wrong haystack..." 


"What do you mean? Leave me alone and never come back..." 
"Turn around, and you'll find it in the woman of tears." 


Unexpectedly, as we turn the corner toward the plaza where, to my 
dismay, rows of the dead lie on benches receiving their final commendations 
under the incense of a cleric, I confirm to myself: /t's not a fear of 
abandonment that I feel either. 


"What's going on, Ruperto?” Jovita asks me. "What's the matter?" 


What I'm about to share isn't easy. I've never had the courage to reveal this 
side of me to anyone, but now I am certain—I hold the key to my freedom. 


"Forgive me, Jovita!" I whisper, falling to my knees. "Please, forgive 


" 


me... 


"Forgive you for what?" she asks, holding Narciso close, just as she had 
that precious Monday when we first saw him born. 


"It wasn't his fault... your mother's death... it was mine..." 


Stripped of pretenses, laid bare like raw hide on a barbed wire fence, I 
await the healing touch that might render me non-perishable. But Jovita 
doesn't respond with words. Instead, through a tender caress, a gesture 
rivaling the prayer for the deceased in the background, I feel the touch of 
compassion—a touch that only a woman who profoundly understands the 
flaws of her loved ones can offer. 


Then, as her fingers trace the breadth of my scars, like someone gently 
wiping away the tears of a grieving soul, Jovita removes the burning bandage 
that once gripped me so tightly. "Don't be afraid, Ruperto. Open your eyes," 


she implies, offering the balm of her salt-filled tears. She lets me know it pains 
her to see me like this—that in truth, there's nothing to forgive. The faults 
deserving her forgiveness have been those I've committed against her with 
deliberate intent, and as for the rest—the wounds born of oversight, whose 
sting awakens the voice of remorse—she has learned in these past ten years 
that there is no choice but to accept them, sharing the table, the cutlery, and 
even the chicken soup with the what ifs. 


And so, that battlefield—where spent cartridges replace sunflowers, where 
smoke spreads instead of a breeze, and where mourning overtakes cries of 
celebration—fades away. 


ok OK OK 


In the Zacatecas market, it is no longer an ordinary day. Seated on a three- 
legged worn stool, Narciso is learning to keep the books out of his own 
motivation. Nearby, beyond Don Remigio's flower stall, amidst bundles of 
marigolds, dahlias, and white carnations, someone approaches, bringing with 
her the familiar scent of honor, kindness, and pure love. 


"My Genoveva, where did you come from?" I ask her, beaming with joy. 


"I stayed talking to Dofia Celestina," she replies. "Now more than ever, 
she needs someone to support her." 


"I'm glad you decided to stop by," I express. "Why don't you step behind 
the counter and stay with us for the rest of the afternoon? When we close up, 
I'll take you both to eat whatever you want at the eatery..." 


"Let it not be chicken, please," interjects Narciso, counting and stacking 
several horse-peso coins. 


The last thing my father said to me, before my family and I left at his 
insistence, was: "Chatito... when you were a child... the profits... they used 
to get lost... but you wanted a treasure..." I nodded, unaware that a great 
revelation was about to unfold. "Merced... Merced is looking for you... 
Claim... claim the huizache tree from him... and dig... dig until you're tired." 


I still haven't figured out whether it was him who sent the telegram, and 
whether we'll ever meet again. But I dare say that whoever sent it hasn't yet 
healed the scars hidden beneath his own bandage. 


"Oh, by the way!" Jovita interrupts, pulling from her skirt pocket a 
telegram marked with the sweat of her hand. "Look, another one came for you 
at the house..." 
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